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HUNTING THE GOOSE. 


By MAURICE H. DECKER. 


PRING is on her way! If not phys- 
ically apparent, at least literally ; for 
it was fully ten days ago that you 

tore the February leaf from off the cal- 
endar’s pad. And Spring brings joy to 
the heart of the sportsman, for with 
March comes those wariest of game 
birds—the grey harbinger of the balmy 
days to come—the Goose. And you are 
well prepared for them and await their 
coming with a confidence that bespeaks 
success—you who, have yet to shoot your 
first goose. For several weeks a blind 
has been erected, commanding a green 
knoll in one corner of the wheat field— 
a time-tested spot, which had harbored 
many a flock last fall, and, just today, 
you were agreeably surprised, when, on 
going to look over the scene of your 
coming campaign, you found plenty of 
fresh evidence of the presence of geese 
and concluded that for some days past 
they had been feasting on the green 
wheat, just reviving from Winter’s long 
siege. Arriving at this welcome conclu- 
sion, you resolve to make an early start 
next morning, and, if favored by For- 
tune, secure a fine fat bird for your Sun- 
day dinner—a proposition which strongly 
appeals to the gastronomical sensibilities 
of yourself and family. Already the .32 
Winchester has been thoroughly oiled 
and cleaned and your cartridge vest well 
filled with shells, heavily loaded with BB 
shot. Tonight you commence prepara- 


tions, make sure your hunting togs are 
gathered together, complete arrange- 
ments for a hot lunch early in the morn- 
ing, and set the alarm.clock for half-past 
4. Every possible detail properly dis- 
posed of, you go to bed, filled with joy- 
ful anticipation—devoutly hoping that 
the weather will be fair and clear on the 
morrow. 

Brrr! rr-rr-r-r-r! Startled, you sleep- 
ily roll over in bed and reproachfully eye 
the alarm clock, which persistently clam- 
ors for your instant arousal. Drat the 
thing! Will it never stop? Of course, 
you're going to get up. Surely, you re- 
flect, as you begin to turn out, it can’t be 
morning yet. Why, it seemed like it was 
only five minutes ago that you closed 
your eyes in sleep, last night. 

Whew! but it’s cold! And as your 
bare feet touch the chilly floor, you are 
tempted and half resolve to let goose 
hunting go to the Devil, and continue 
your sleep like a sane person. Never- 
theless, you jump out of bed, and—stim- 
ulated by the cold atmosphere in the 
room, which does not permit of much 
indecision—you quickly dress and hurry 
downstairs. Here, a cup of coffee, taken 
right off the oil stove (which Mother 
had providentially started some fifteen 
minutes ago and then returned to slum- 
ber), steaming hot, and a half-dozen or 
so of doughnuts, put new life and deter- 
mination into you, and you are ashamed 
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of your former weakness in hesitating 
to get up. 

By Jove! but it looks cold outside, and 
how frosty things are! You resolve to 
add a few extra pieces of clothing to 
your already ample outfit, and don fur 
lined cap, gloves and felt boots (which 
latter are a God-send for keeping one’s 
feet warm while one is inactive). Care- 
fully stowing away cartridges and shells, 
you pick up the Remington pump gun 
and the Winchester .32-20 repeater, and, 
after vainly searching your memory for 
something you ought to do, or take 
along, conclude you are ready to start. 
You are fully resolved to bag your game, 
if mere heaviness and numbers in arma- 
ment and munitions of war have any- 
thing to do with one’s success. The 
Winchester rifle, you tell yourself, will 
come in mighty handy if the geese are 
beyond shotgun range, and the extra 
weight incurred in packing it along is 
nothing when compared to a plump bird. 
Carefully closing the kitchen door, to 
avoid disturbing the rest of the family, 
who are sound asleep—peacefully dream- 
ing no doubt of roast goose and the ap- 
propriate side dishes—you sally forth. 

Outside is the grey dusk of dawn, 
which casts a ghostly aspect over frost- 
laden Nature, bending and creaking un- 
der the unusual weight bearing down 
upon her. Dimly the telegraph and fence 
wires loom out as long festoons of glit- 
tering white crystals, and each tree and 
bush, but for its sparkling metallic cold- 
ness, seems decked in the blossoms of 
early summer. The ground crackles be- 
neath your feet, like miniature pistol 
shots, and the question rises in your 
mind, as you stride briskly along with 
a gun on either shoulder, How am I go- 
ing to make the necessarily silent ap- 
proach upon those geese, if they have 
arrived at their feeding grounds ahead 
of me? This being too serious and com- 
plicated a problem for one who has just 
left his comfortable bed at 4:30 for this 
icy atmosphere, when he is accustomed 
to getting up at 6, you resolve to trust 
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blindly to Luck and push ahead with all 
speed. 

By this time you have reached the 
cornfield of last year, which forms the 
last stage of your journey, and leave the 
road, to stumble and trip over frozen 
clods and brittle stalks, while you make 
the quarter-mile détour necessary to ap- 
proach the blind from the rear. And 
now, when you have nearly reached it, 
a faint red glow in the east foretells that 
the rising sun will soon appear. Care- 
fully creeping up behind the blind with 
as little noise as possible, you enter it 
and peer cautiously out in front. The 
coast is clear! So far, so good. All 
that now remains to clinch your expec- 
tations of success is the appearance of 
the geese themselves. The blind is com- 
posed of several shocks of corn fodder, 
set up against the fence and arranged so 
as to effectually conceal your person 
from all sides and above, after you have 
entered and closed up the entrance. At 
the top and front the corn is left thin, 
so as to allow shooting through with the 
minimum of hindrance and discomfort; 
and, in the event of game being over- 
head, you can stand up and clear the 
roof and have free use of your gun. Sit- 
ting down, you make yourself comfor- 
table and place your guns so as to be 
accessible for instant use. 

Gee! but it’s cold! How glad you 
are you put on those extra clothes. Sit- 
ting on cold, hard ground, surrounded 
by frost crusted corn-stalks, is not the 
warmest thing a person can do. 

As you compose yourself, to wait as 
patiently as possible, your thoughts go 
back to the days when, as a boy, you 
taxed your ingenuity with plans to cap- 
ture these self-same birds. Not posses- 
sing a gun in those days, you vainly set 
numerous steel traps in the corn and 
wheat -fields, carefully covered with 
leaves and grass and securely staked to 
the ground. Scattering corn around the 
traps, you made the most enticing spot 
for any sensible goose to alight on, you 
thought. But they never did. And you 
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recall the time you baited fish-hooks with 
grain and secured the whole by a stout 
cord and stake, in the hope that some 
foolish goose would swallow the tempt- 
ing bait, and get fast on the hook in the 
act of swallowing it. And you remem- 
ber the scolding (it might have been 
something more severe, but you don’t 
like to admit it) you received when 
Mother learned of this barbarous prac- 
tice and firmly and indignantly put a stop 
to its continuance. And then you proudly 
recall the day when, a little older, you 
sunk a platform, on which had been fast- 
ened a dozen steel traps, several inches 
below the surface of a shallow lake which 
had been the roosting place of a flock 
of geese for some time, and of your go- 
ing next morning and discovering to 
your intense satisfaction three of the 
honkers securely trapped by the feet, 
while swimming about in the water. 
With a shiver your mind reverts to the 
present time, and you realize that you 
are becoming chilled and ypu carefully 
scan the horizon for your quarry. 

Suddenly you catch sight of some dark 
objects off in the sky, winging their way 
towards you. Instantly you straighten 
up—every nerve tingling with suppressed 
eagerness. Closer and closer they ap- 
proach until you utter an exclamation of 
disgust and settle back. Crows! you 
ejaculate and mentally condemn every 
one of the saucy varlets to perdition. 
You might have known they did not fly 
like geese. Uttering derisive caws, they 
fly over you, on their way to their early 
breakfast among the corn shocks. It 
would be just like them, you reflect, to 
stay close by and warn the geese of your 
presence, if they ever do come. Goose 
hunting before daybreak is fast losing 
its glamour to you, as you breathe upon 
your stiff fingers to warm them. You 
are worried for fear you will not be able 
to pull trigger, in the event of its being 
necessary, and it will surely be soon, if 
there’s a crow within gun range. 

At last they come! 

Away to the southward you descry a 
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long, dark line that faintly quivers and 
undulates like a froth-crested wave far 
out to sea. Nearer and nearer they come 
—silently and swiftly—and the long, 
dark line gradually dissolves into the sep- 
arate individuals that compose it, whose 
strong, broad pinions are bearing them 
on to destruction. You quiver with ex- 
citement, and at once cold and weariness 
are alike forgotten. What a magnificent 
sight they present as they sweep to the 
east and approach, with the blood-red 
sun just clearing the edge of the heavy 
bank of clouds, now glorified by its radi- 
ance, for a background! What mon- 
strous birds they are to your gratified 
vision, and you mentally compare them 
in size with the fabled Auk of old. 

Now they are directly overhead. You 
are sorely tempted to stand up and let 
drive at them, as round and round they 
soar in rapidly diminishing circles, heads 
bent low—carefully scanning the ground 
for hidden danger. But you remember 
that the breast of a goose at this height 
can shed anything smaller than buckshot 
like a duck’s back does water, and re- 
strain yourself. They are evidently ac- 
customed to the presence of the blind, 
and, so far as you can discern, view it 
with no suspicion. At length, satisfied 
with the apparent safety, the leader, an 
old grey gander of many summers (for 
that was the way he tasted later), utters 
a short squawk, and, straightening his 
wings, sails swiftly to the ground—fol- 
lowed by the entire flock. Alighting, 
they stand motionless—on the alert—still 
scenting the air for danger. Are they 
not beauties? you gleefully tell yourself, 
as you feast your eyes on their dark grey 
backs and white bellies. 

Cautiously you pick up the rifle, hold- 
ing your very breath for fear of alarming 
them—for they are at least fifty yards 
away and you don’t deem it wise to risk 
the shotgun at that distance: With the 
smokeless ammunition you are using, 
and with the wind in your favor, the 
geese will find it hard to locate you, and 
they might fly over near the blind when 








you startle them with your first shot— 
in which case you can get in more. The 
fence in front of you offers a steady rest 
for the end of the rifle, and, selecting the 
biggest bird—the old grey gander afore- 
mentioned—you carefully take aim at the 
base of his wings and press the trigger. 

Crack! With cries of alarm, the flock 
rises in the air and speeds away—leav- 
ing a lifeless, inert form lying on the 
ground. Dropping the rifle, you grab 
the Remington, and, bursting through 
the roof of the blind, stand up and send 
two charges of BBs into the flock which 
passes over near you, as you had hoped. 
The last shot sends a puff of feathers 
flying from the rearmost bird and he 
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begins to wobble. “ He’s hit!” you ex- 
ultantly exclaim, and, straining your 
eyes, you see him slowly settle to earth 
some two hundred yards away. 

Picking up your first bird and the 
guns, you start after the sécond, which 
so obligingly dropped along your home- 
ward path. And twenty minutes later 
you turn into the yard at home, with two 
dead geese on your shoulder, and re- 
ceive the hearty congratulations of the 
family, who have just turned out. 

Oh! but hunting the goose is a royal 
sport. And the best part comes last, 
when you sit down to the heavily laden 
dinner table and give thanks to the Prov- 
ident Power for His most liberal bounty. 


UTE RESERVATION. 


TWO DIFFERING VIEWS. 





RECENTLY spent 6 
] months among the Ute In- 

dians on their reservation 
Sum MnMiill in Utah. I always had a 
Titi til —— at ‘3 congo 
apEpEpaAp nowledge of Indian life 
hited and took this method to 

obtain it. 

Like most Indians of the present day, 
the Utes—that is, the male portion of 
them—are seriously opposed to labor. 
More fortunate than most tribes, they 
have the patient, industrious Navajos 
(against whom they once waged relent- 
less warfare) to labor for them. That is, 
to take care of their herds of cattle and 
ponies, their flocks of sheep and goats, 
and to supply them with blankets. Their 
rations they draw from the Government, 
and, with no responsibility to burden 
them, they lead a lazy, good-for-nothing 
life, with no higher ambition than to dis- 
play their finery and drink bad whiskey. 

These Indians are not particular as to 
the character of their habitations; any 
old wigwam is good enough for them. 
Many of their tepees are made from can- 
vas of an inferior kind and one in par- 








ticular was conspicuous, being made 
largely of flour sacks, embellished with 
generous patches of coarse burlap. Fre- 
quently the lower part of the lodge is 
painted with yellow ochre, which in- 
sures the occupant against bad luck. Jim 
Weasel Skin (whose picture, with that 
of his squaw and papoose, is here given) 
is principal chief of the Utes, having 
superseded old Chief Friday. Being chief 
nowadays, however, does not amount to 
much except to give that honored person 
a chance to strut about and show his 
good clothes. 

I asked Chief Weasel Skin why his 


. people were called Utes and the only 


explanation he gave was that Shinnob 
(i. e., God) gave them the name at cre- 
ation and they had had it ever since. 
Like many, if not all of the native 
races, the Utes believe in the immortality 
of the soul. After death, all Indians go 
straight to Heaven. Upon their arrival 
they are required to appear before Shin- 
nob for trial. If they have led a good 
life, they are permitted to remain; but 
if not, they are sent off somewhere or 
another, nobody knows where. Shinnob 
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taught them how to make their bows, ar- 
rows, clothing and tepees; how to se- 
cure game and to be frugal and indus- 
trious. But the latter teaching they ig- 
nore most flagrantly. 

Stewed dog was not indulged in by 
the Utes while I sojourned among them, 
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all, from almost any point of view they 
are little if any worse than multitudes 
that come to us from the slums of the 
Old World, whose skins are white and 
who walk with us side by side to the 
polls and who help decide momentous 
questions. 














CHIEF JIM WEASEL SKIN, 








HIS SQUAW AND PAPOOSE. 





and I learned that that one-time luxury 
had been stricken from their bill-of-fare. 

Although chloride of lime would help 
the sanitary condition of the Ute habita- 
tion and good strong soap suds their per- 
sonal appearance, yet, take them all in 


Years of contact with civilization, 
however, may change the latter ; but cul- 
ture offered to the Indian is a failure, 
unless one can be detached from his 
tribe. Let him go back to his people, 
though, and he goes back to the dances, 
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incantations, the mystic lodges and time- 
hallowed ceremonials of his fathers. The 
head and heart of the Red Man cannot 
be re-created. He wants his freedom, 
his tribe, his ancient customs. He de- 
sires no change, and his sense of spirit- 
ual things is instinctive, like a child’s. 
Catholic and Protestant have been alike 
unsuccessful. And one noted writer says, 
“Whether the arrow-heads are 100 or 
1,000 years old, who knows or cares? 
There is no history to the red race; there 














CHIEF FRIDAY. 


is scarcely an individual in it. A few 
instincts on legs and holding a tomahawk 
—there is the Indian of ali time.” And 
of course that includes the Utes. 
WILLIAM A. Davis. 


It is just as well, however, to recog- 
nize the existence of a different estimate 
of the Indian. The New York farmer 


looks out over wide fields white with - 


daisies and buttercups, and bewails the 
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day that he first saw them; while the 
Denver girls buy them of the florists at 
$1.00 per dozen and call the daisies 
“Marguerites.” It depends much upon 
the standpoint. 

The Utes are today but a remnant of 
their once powerful nation of 15 tribes, 
The allied Shoshones and the North 
Park, Middle Park and South Park Utes 
were once Kings of the Great Divide. 
In 1890 they were enumerated in the 
Century Name Book at 2,890—men, 
women and children. Their doom was 
sounded on the morning of the 5th of 
October, 1879, when Gen. Merrit’s bugler 
woke the echoes of the Plateau Country 
with the Officers’ Call—the night signal 
of the 5th U. S. Cavalry, rushing to the 
rescue of the survivors of Thornburg’s 
men. A day of massacre at the White 
River Agency, and the war-time of the 
Ute forever passed away. 

Amongst them were noted chiefs. 
Ouray, after whom a great mountain and 
town are named, was the son of an 
Apache woman who married a Ute chief. 
Apache Papoose, his enemies called him, 
but kept out of his reach. After he had 
shown his desire to prevent strife, he 
received $1,000 a year and the use of a 
house and land from the U. S. Govern- 
ment. He made every effort to save 
Thornburg and his party and the Agency 
people. Colorow and Douglas were cele- 
brated villains of the same tribe. One 
day Douglas called on Gen. McCook— 
drunk and with a big revolver in his 
hand. The General was alone and never 
stirred while Douglas poured forth the 
vials of his wrath after the following 
manner : 

“ McCook! liar!” 

“ McCook! damn liar!” 

“McCOOK! HEAP DAMN LIAR!” 

His store of invective having failed to 
attract the General’s attention, so far as 
the Indian could judge, he stared in won- 
der and let his gun drop to his side. 
About three seconds later he was sailing 
down the stairs from the second story 
in which the office was situated, and was 
kicked into the street by McCook, who 
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said to the expectant Utes outside: “ Get 
a brave for a chief! This is an old 
woman! ” 

The Ute has never tried to work; he 
has never been reconciled to seeing others 
work. When Father Meeker attempted to 
plow at the White River Agency, he had 
to do it with armed warriors watching 
every move, and at the last these took to 
shooting at the field hands and wounded 
and drove them away. We have said 
something about the dress of the Utes; 
the following is of interest in the same 
direction : 

During the days of Gen. Grant’s fame 
among the tribes, the Middle Park Ute 
chief, Piah, strolled into the agency. He 
wore a soft hat, with a turned-down brim 
and ragged calico band, decorated with 
bits of brass insignia from castaway sol- 
dier caps; a red flannel shirt, soiled and 
full of holes; ragged pants of unknown 
material, as near in pieces as the law 
permitted in public; handsome leggings 
(the work of squaws) and cavalry boots. 
His errand was to discuss the subject of 
work as recommended by the Agent: 

“White Father say Indian make 
potato, cabbage, and work,” he began. 
“T say no make potato, cabbage, and 
work. Indian hunt—Indian fish. Indian 
no hunt, no fish—Indian fight and die. 
Me great warrior. Warrior no plow!” A 
bright thought came into the dark re- 
cesses of his mind: “ Tell you what you 
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do. You say John Grant (Gen. Grant) 
he come here, go with me. We go out 
fight *Rapahoes and Cheyennes. Get 
plenty squaws. Squaws heap work and 
me and John Grant have bully good 
time!” And nearer than that to work 
old Piah never came. 

The mistake we have made in dealing 
with the Indians seems to have been 
largely in treating them as foreign na- 
tions ; the English made them subject to 
the laws of the whites. Allowing for 
tribal differences, we must recognize 
their greater success in their relations 
with the red men. Even in 1909 the 
Indians in New York are clinging to 
their rights as independent tribes, refus- 
ing money consideration for the privilege 
of being made fellow-citizens. So long 
as the Utes are left in idle state and fed 
by Uncle Sam, so long there will be Utes 
for the tourist to gaze upon. They are 
shrinking away from the steady inroads 
of civilization and fire-water in the most 
remote places of the land. They look 
down into the chasms of the Grand 
Cafion without fear, but the blare of the 
automobile horn or the prospect of the 
possibility of being obliged to work, fills 
their souls with terror and despair. What 
little they know of tradition or history 
points to the setting sun, and if they are 
slovenly and lazy and without ambition, 
who shall say they are yet to blame? 

Cuarves F. ALLEN. 
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THE BIG BUCK OF THE SISKIYOU MOUNTAINS. 


By WALTER R. WELCH. 


HILE employed as a 
Deputy Game War- 
den by the California 
State Board of Game 
Commissioners 
in 1905, I was de- 
tailed to make a trip 
through the eastern 
part of Siskiyou 
County. My particu- 
lar mission was to 
apprehend doe and 
fawn punchers, and, 
as I had never been in 
the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains before, it was 
necessary for me to 
secure the services of 
a guide. So I made 
arrangements wit h 
John A. Smith of 

Mount Hebron to accompany me into the 
deer hunting country in the vicinity of 
Medicine Lake and Pumicestone Moun- 
tain. To reach this territory we traveled 
through a country in which Smith had 
done much hunting, and as it was neces- 
sary for us to camp wherever night found 
us, many were the good hunting stories 
told me by Old Jack. One night, as we 
sat beside the camp-fire, after filling his 
pipe and lighting it with a red-hot coal, 
he turned to me and said: 

“As near as I can remember, it was 
about the first of August, 1894, that a 
young man by the name of Avery Stod- 
dard and myself, having finished our 
work in the harvest field, rigged out for 
a two months’ hunting trip in the moun- 
tains. We outfitted with pack and saddle 
horses and set out for Medicine Lake. 
We reached Lower Sheep Camp, some 12 
miles south of the Davis Ranch at the 
head of Willow Creek, and camped there 

















the first night out. The next morning, 
while on the trail four miles south of 
Dock Springs, the pack on my horse 
turned and the bronco began to kick and 
buck. The pack rope broke and the pots 
and pans went in every direction. I held 
onto the lead rope as if my life depended 
upon it, for I knew that if the horse got 
away from me that it would be a nice 
little job to get him and the saddle back 
again. Finally the horse quieted down 
and we were able to gather the pots and 
pans into a pile and got them packed on 
the horse once more. On our way to the 
lake we had to cross a brushy ridge. Just 
as we got on top of the ridge, up jumped 
a five-point black-tail buck, but our guns 
were in such position that it took us some 
time to get at them, and when we did the 
buck was a long ways off. I took two 
shots at him, but failed to score. I was 
hunting in those days with a single-shot 
Winchester—a .38-90 Express; Stod- 
dard’s rifle was a .45-90 Winchester 
Model 1886. Well, we arrived at Medi- 
cine Lake an hour before sundown, and 
found, camped on its shores, two doctors 
and a lawyer, who informed us that they 
were from Chicago. They had been two 
weeks at the lake without being able to 
kill any game. 

“The next morning, bright and early, 
Stoddard and I started out to get some 
fresh meat. We went south of the lake 
and up the side of a mountain and hunted 
hard until 3 p. m., without seeing a deer. 
I was walking up a small ravine, when I 
saw something move in a bunch of hem- 
locks. I stopped and thought at the time 
that it was a very large buck. Stoddard 
stepped up beside me just then and the 
deer raised up out of its bed. I shot and 
down he went. We walked over to where 
the deer had fallen, and there saw, 
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stretched out on the ground, a small spike 
buck. It was a hard matter to convince 
Stoddard that I had not missed a big 
buck and hit this small one by chance, 
but as there was no sign of any other 
deer having been with this little fellow, 
he was finally satisfied. We dressed the 
deer, packed it into camp and divided it 
with our three Chicago friends. As we 
had seen but little sign of big game dur- 
ing our day’s hunt, we decided that there 
was little use of staying at the lake any 
longer. 

“The next morning we packed our 
horses and set out by way of Glass Moun- 
tain for Tamarack Spring. When we 
got to Tamarack Spring, we made prep- 
arations to camp there for several days. 
The next morning we started out to hunt 
—Stoddard going north and I south. I 
hunted all day without success. Late that 
afternoon I found the track of a very 
large buck, but as it was almost sundown 
I decided not to follow it that day, but to 
return in the morning and try to trail the 
old fellow down. The next morning I 
took the old buck’s track and followed it 
all day, without jumping him. About 
sundown I started for camp, fully deter- 
mined to return the next day and take up 
the track again, as I could see by the sign 
that the buck I had been following was a 
very large one. In returning to camp I 
had to pass through some heavy pine 
timber. I had gone perhaps a thousand 
yards into this timber, when I came to an 
opening in the woods. I stood there a 
few moments, looking around, when I 
saw something move in the timber. I 
could not tell just what it was, as it was 
getting quite dark in the timber. What- 
ever it was, was going around the open- 
ing to the north of me. Pretty soon here 
came another one and it began to look 
like bear to me, so I thought I would 
head them off and lit out to get ahead of 
them. The bears went into some brush 
and I got around to about where I 
thought they would come out. I didn’t 
have long to wait. I was sure they were 
bears, so I got my Winchester ready for 
work. It was so dark by this time that I 


could not see the sights on my rifle very 
well, but I thought I would take a chance 
with them anyhow. By this time they 
were within 80 yards of my hiding place 
and I began to think that was close 
enough. I shot at the one nearest me and 
down he went. I poked another cartridge 
into my rifle. The other bear had run a 
short distance and stopped. He was 
standing on a log, looking for his mate 
and the intruder. I shot at him and down 
he went. By this time the one I had first 
shot at got up, and, not knowing where I 
was, started in my direction. The hair 
began to raise on my head—for with a 
thumb-loading rifle and a bear coming 
right at you, one feels like going straight 
up in the air—but I stood my ground and 
loaded my rifle. Then I saw that the 
bear would pass me at a distance of 20 
yards. As it passed me, I shot it in the 
neck, breaking the neck bone and killing 
it instantly. The previous shot had killed 
the other bear. After the report of the 
last shot had died away I noticed that my 
nerves were a bit unstrung. I must have 
been frightened almost to death. By the 
time I got the bears dressed it was good 
and dark and I started for camp, still 
pretty well scared. When I reached camp 
Stoddard was there and had supper 
ready. He asked me why I was so warm 
and I told him I had been walking rather 
fast, but I didn’t say anything to him 
about the two bears until the next morn- 
ing. Then we got up the horses and went 
out to pack the bears into camp. When 
we got to the place where I had left the 
bears the night before, the horses com- 
menced to snort and tried to get away. 
We tied them to trees and set to work 
skinning the bears and cut them up into 
pieces, in order to get them on the pack 
horses. It was then that the fun began. 
We blindfolded the horses with our hand- 
kerchiefs and got the meat on the sad- 
dies. We then tried to throw the dia- 
mond hitch on the packs, but we couldn’t 
do it, so we fastened the packs on the best 
way we could and raised the blinders. 
Gee, Whiz! Walt! you ought to have seen 
the racket those horses kicked up in try- 
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ing to get from under those packs of bear 
meat and hides. Whow! but they did 
buck and snort! But finally they gave it 
up as a bad job and we arrived in camp 
in due time with the meat in good shape. 
The next thing was to save the meat, as 
it has always been my practice never to 
kill game and waste it ; so we prepared to 
jerk the meat. While Stoddard was cut- 
ting the meat up into pieces suitable for 
jerking and dipping it in brine, I made a 
scaffold to hang the meat on and we soon 
had the meat out with a smudge under it, 
to keep the flies away. By the time we 
got the meat up and the skins of the 
bears stretched and camp cleaned up, it 
was late in the afternoon, so we rested 
the remainder of the day. That night we 
sat up till midnight watching the fire and 
the meat and telling bear stories. 

“T was up long before daylight the 
next morning—intent upon locating the 
big buck I had been after two days be- 
fore. While I went after my saddle 
horse, Stoddard cooked breakfast, to 
which I did justice before mounting my 
good and faithful Smoky for a day’s hard 
ride. From Tamarack Spring I rode 
eight miles south to some rocky hills, 
where I began to look for the old settler’s 
tracks, but without success. I then turned 
southeast and went through some very 
fine deer country. I could see plenty of 
large deer tracks, but they were not what 
I was looking for. What I was after was 
the king of them all. After I had trav- 
eled over the rocky hills about 3 miles, 
I turned down the mountain and went 
into the tamaracks, and, just as I was 
about to give up the hunt for that day, 
I struck the old buck’s track. As near 
as I could tell, the track was 20 hours 
old, but that did not make any difference 
to me, so I picked up the trail, and say, 
Walt! the way that old buck wound 
around through those tamaracks would 
make a snake ashamed of himself. | 
thought to myself, as I followed his 
tracks, that if I could only get one 
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glimpse of the old fellow I would be well 
repaid, even if I didn’t get him—but I 
will admit that I was a little conceited 
and really thought, if I ever did get 
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sight of him within good shooting dis- 
tance, that I would get him. I followed 
the old fellow on horseback for some 
distance—it being easy to follow his 
tracks in the soft ground under the tam- 
aracks. Finally the tracks led away from 
the tamaracks and off on to some open 
ground. Here I tied my horse to a tree 
and took up the trail of the old king on 
foot. I had moccasins on my feet and 
didn’t make much noise. I crept along 
with my thumb on the hammer of my 
rifle, in order to be ready in case the old 
master jumped—for those old black-tail 
bucks are very sharp and foxy. I kept 
a close watch on all sides, expecting to 
see him jump any minute. Soon I came 
to where the ground was very hard and 
here I lost the trail. I began to cau- 
tiously circle, to find where the old king 
had gone off the hard ground. I was 
walking around, looking very close for 
his tracks, when I thought I had better 
look around; so I raised my head, and 
—great guns, Walt !—there stood the old 
buck, not over 75 yds. from me and look- 
ing straight at me. Up came my rifle 
and away went the deer. Talk about a 
pair of long legs! I tell you, Walt, he 
just flew! I ran to the edge of the rim- 
rock, to try and get a shot. On arriving 
there, I found that the foxy old buck 
instead of running straight ahead, had 
turned to the left under the rim-rock and 
was lost to my sight. Well, Walt, it 
made me so mad to think that the most 
beautiful set of antlers and the largest 
buck I had ever seen had slipped from 
me just as if they had been greased, that 
I almost pulled my hair. Upon exami- 
nation, I found that the place where the 
old fellow had lain down was on a flat 
knob. This knob was about 80 yds. 
across. He had gone from the north- 
west and had crossed to the south side, 
where he lay down in some brush. When 
he ran, he went over the south rim and 
turned to the east. If he had gone 
straight south, I’d have gotten a shot at 
him, but he was too smart for anything 
like that. As it was nearly sundown, 
and as I was over nine miles from camp 
and two miles from my horse, I gave up 
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the chase for that day—saying to my- 
self that I would outwit Old Sharpy and 
get him the next time. I got into camp 
after dark to find that Stoddard had a 
good log fire burning and supper all 
ready for me. He said he thought I had 
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been treed by a bear, but I told him it was 
worse than that and all about how I had 
missed bagging the biggest and foxiest 
buck in Siskiyou County. All the satis- 
faction he gave me was to say: ‘ John, I 
didn’t think that of you.’ ” 


PERSEPHONE RETURNS. 


By JOHN P. SJOLANDER. 


The fields of Enna gleam with joy once more, 
Demeter smiles beneath her somber hood; 
A whisper runs from ocean-shore to shore, 
Through wide, bare field, and deep and naked wood; 
And on the hearth deserted lower burns 
The fire, for Lo! Persephone returns. 


Her herald violets the promise bring, 
Breathing it softly out of sheltered coves; 
Sentinel grasses from the dead leaves spring, 
Alert in Enna’s plain and Enna’s groves; 
The swelling bud now blushes and now burns 
Deep red, for Lo! Persephone returns. 


Tuning his pipe to sing, the redbird clings— 
A full-blown rose within the thorny maze; 
And Hermes-like a white cloud swiftly brings 
Word from afar of longer, brighter days; 
And high Olympos, smiling, court adjourns, 
Care free, for Lo! Persephone returns. 


As one great heart both gods and men rejoice, 
And life with beauty touches everything; 
And everything in earth and heaven finds voice 
To sing the song that but the gladdened sing— 
All, all but Hades in his realm who mourns 
When back to earth Persephone returns. 


Behold! she comes with sun-gold in her hair! 
How sweet her breath! how bright her laughing eyes! 
And where she goes the flowers spring everywhere, 
Like stars at dusk spring out of summer skies. 
And all of Enna hood and sandal spurns, 
When blossom-clad Persephone returns. 


The golden hyacinth again will grow 
Its hundred blooms, and fade and fall away. 


Who cares? 


For us it is enough to know 


That there is joy in Enna’s fields today. 
The care that throve where bright the hearth-fire burned 
Is dead, since Lo! Persephone returned. 


The story of the abduction of Persephone by Pluto, the sorrow of Demeter, her mother, and 
Persephone’s return to earth again at the intervention of Zeus, is one of the prettiest ones in 


Greek mythology.—J. P. 8S. 











WHEN DOC’S RIFLE MISSED FIRE. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


al was a glorious spring 
morning. The sun shone 
out bright and warm. The 
snow was all gone, except 
in the woods and fence cor- 
ners. The roads were foot- 
deep with sticky, black 
mud. Buds were swelling on all the trees 
and patches of green grass showed on the 
sheltered hillsides. Birds were singing 
for the joy of living. I was sitting at my 





you can go,” he went on, noticing my 
hesitation. “ We'll drive away back to 
the old Smith place. Why, the last time 
I was there those big fields were fairly 
alive with chucks!” “I’d like to, Doc,” 
said I; “but I can’t get away.” ‘“ Oh, 
come on! I’ll pay for the team,” he con- 
tinued. Then, seeing I still hesitated, he 
said: “ No, I won’t either! but I will pay 
for it if I can’t shoot more woodchucks 
than you.” 

















A ROAD THROUGH THE SUGAR ORCHARD. 





desk, pretending to work but inwardly 
complaining of the hardships of an occu- 
pation that kept one inside on such a day. 
Suddenly the door opened and my old 
friend, the Doctor, entered. “Get your 
rifle and old Skip, and we'll go wood- 
chuck hunting,” he said, without waiting 
for any salutation. I hesitated. It seems 
as if there is always twice the work to be 
done when one wants to go hunting, and 
I wanted to go that day if ever. We al- 
ways have such a good time when we go 
woodchuck hunting, Doc and I; but I 
ought not to leave my work. “ Of course 


* Well, make up your mind to pay it,” 
said I—“ for I’ve made up my mind to 
go, and you know you never win in any 
of your contests. Remember the rabbits 
last Christmas and the pickerel down on 
Ticklenecked Pond?” 

“Wait until night and see who will 
crow,” was his retort as he went away 
after the team. Before he returned, I had 
attired myself in hunting togs, got out 
my rifle, and my old dog Skip and was 
waiting for him. A ride of four miles 
took us to the Smith place—an aban- 
doned farm lying in an out-of-the-way 
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place. Here we stabled the horse and the 
hunting began. 

The Doctor carries a .38-40 Winchester 
and I had my old .32 Special. We usu- 
ally hunt together and shoot turn about. 
The dog stays close beside us, until we 
shoot; then hurries forward to retrieve 
the game, and he saves us a good many 
that would otherwise craw! into their 
holes to die. From the top of a knoll just 
back of the Smith barn we could see the 
first woodchuck sitting in the mouth of 
his burrow, under a large overhanging 
rock. “ The first shot is yours,” I whis- 
pered. “Let him have it!” 

He took a careful aim and fired. The 


we came out on the other side, there was 
a chuck in plain view but about 30 rods 
away and down a steep grade. It began 
to look as if luck was against me, for it 
was a hard shot. I made some allowance 
for the down grade, but shot over him 
by several inches. I thought I heard a 
faint chuckle from Doc. His third shot 
was an easy one and his chuckle was 
plainly audible. My third shot was nearly 
30 rods, but this time I made connections 
and Skip was soon bringing him in. 
Beside a clear, cold spring we built a 
little fire, made some coffee and ate our 
lunch. After lunch we went over through 
a sugar orchard, where we got a drink 











A YOUNG WOODCHUCK. 





woodchuck scarcely moved and in a mo- 
ment Skip had him. From there we 
crossed the field and from the wall at the 
farther side we could see the second 
chuck on another wall, perhaps 40 rods 
away. A woodchuck does rtot look large 
through the rifle sights at that distance, 
but there was no chance of getting closer, 
so I took a careful aim and fired. I did 
not expect to get him, so was not dis- 
appointed. Then we swung and followed 
the wall down to the lower corner of the 
field and almost ran into one when we 
climbed the fence. Doc couldn’t have 
missed him if he had tried. Down a hill 
we went and through some woods. When 


of sap and all the maple sugar we could 
eat. Soon after leaving the woods Doc 
tried a long shot and missed. I had an 
easy chance and got my second. Doc 
shot again at long range and again 
missed; while I got a third by a lucky 
shot. That made us even. Now we had 
been taking a big circle and were nearly 
back to the buildings. The sun was set- 
ting and the nights were cool. There was 
small chance of seeing another. 

“We will have to go halves on the 
team,” Doc was saying, when we topped 
a little knoll and spied another but a few 
rods away. “No! By Jove! you will 
have to pay it alone.” He threw his rifle 
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to his shoulder, took deliberate aim and 
pulled the trigger. The hammer went 
down with a snap! but there was no re- 
port. The chuck heard the snap and 
went in. “Doc threw down the lever and 
took out the cartridge. It appeared to 
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OE 
well!” he said, as we were hitching up 
the horse, “I should have hated to see 
you pay for the team alone, after I had 


be all right—a plain miss-fire. 


urged you to go. But I would have liked 
to have shot the most woodchucks.” 


WOODS CRUISING IN THE SPRING. 


By KEITH ALBRIGHT. 


(See Frontispiece— page 200.) 





HERE is 
somewhat erroneous 
impression that the 
only time to be in the 
woods is during sum- 
mer and fall, when 
the trees and under- 
shrubbery are in full 
glory of verdure, or 
after the early frosts 
have lent a new color 
to the dying leaves. 
The fishermen and 
hunters are responsi- 
ble for this view be- 
ing so widely spread, 
because of their avid- 
ity for publishing ac- 
counts of their 
achievements. There 
is not the same spirit 
of literary emulation among Nature lov- 
ers who neither angle nor shoot. They 
are abroad, regardless of time and sea- 
son; use their eyes while gaining health- 
ful exercise; see all there is to be seen, 
and are happy in their own way. But 
possibly they find it harder to describe 
their observations and impressions than 
does the angler and gunner to tell of 
game and fish taken—or that got away. 
But you do not intimately know the 
woods unless you have tramped them in 
the snow and sleet of winter, and in the 
snow, slush and mud of early spring. 
It is pretty hard to become intimately 
acquainted with an individual tree when 
its branches and twigs are hidden with 
eye-proof foliage. Moreover, Dame Na- 


extant a 

















ture is quite adept at hiding the rugged- 
ness of a landscape with grasses, weeds 
and shrubbery, so that the summer ram- 
bler catches only the general effect of 
massed green and knows nothing what- 
ever of what lies beyond or beneath. 
For example, turn to yonder bit of pas- 
ture land, visible through the window; 
note the rocks, stumps and sturdy knee- 
high shrubs which in summer would be 
invisible in the broad sweep of monoto- 
nous verdancy. Winter is a teller of 
secrets. Early Spring, more communi- 
cative still, hints of how these secrets 
will again be hidden. 

No great discomforts attend being 
abroad in the “off” months. Get out 
the hunting boots you bought last au- 
tumn and never needed—because old, 
half-worn shoes beat new footwear when 
the going is dry. ‘Leave the cumbersome 
long overcoat, for a sweater under your 
hunting coat will supply all needful 
warmth. Camping arrangements need 
not be considered, though an open-front 
tent and a blanket or two will furnish 
comfort even in mid-winter, and cer- 
tainly should serve when the wind has 
turned again from the south. I have 
camped in February with only one 
blanket, and with no shelter except from 
a windbreak of poles and bark, but per- 
haps I require less for comfort than the 
average. It is all a matter of experience 
—and the toughening it gives one. 

Any way, get in the woods for a day 
at the very least. If they are not within 
easy walking distance, spend a few dimes 
in car fare. Only start betimes, so that 
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you may look upon the coming dawn 
through what the poet terms “a screen of 
shiv’ring branches.” You will not be 
alone, for the forests are never wholly 
desolate of life, and the hardiest of our 
feathered migrants are no laggards in 
their northward journeying. The crows 
and the jays are always with us and are 
early awake; members of the wood- 
pecker family find it hard to forget their 
attachment to certain home surroundings, 
though perhaps the redheads and downies 
must perforce bore deeper in winter for 
dormant wood grubs. And there will be 
birds of the species whose ideas of going 
south are comparative only — visitors 
from higher latitudes, content in tem- 
peratures warmer than that left behind. 
Some or all of these will greet you with 
inquisitive chirps or petulant scolding; 
and as the light strengthens, the squir- 
rels will be in evidence as well—greys or 
reds, according to the locality. Isn’t it 
a revelation, how plentiful the squirrel 
tracks show orf the snow in bits of wood- 
land apparently squirrel-forsaken in sum- 
mer? Of course, one squirrel will make 
a multitude of tracks—but you can take 
it for granted that these little animate 
nutcrackers are no believers in a solitary 
hermit life. And then there are the 
smaller furbearers—minks, weasels, 
skunks, coons and possums—none of 
them imitators of the woodchuck in its 
winter hibernation, and one and all in- 
clined to early rising. If you would meet 
them, it is well to be in the woods before 
sunrise. It is only a matter of selecting 
a good viewpoint, cuddling down with 
your back to a tree, and keeping quiet. 
Nibble at your lunch or smoke if you feel 
like it. Only keep still. Thundering 
around through frozen bushes and over 
slippery logs and rocks is a mighty poor 
way to see things that are easily fright- 
ened. 

Rabbits? Yes. Thicker around fields 
and clearings than in the deeper woods, 
which explains why they were not men- 
tioned. Quail coveys, too, and some- 
times you will run on them where bigger 
game would appear more in keeping with 


the surroundings. If you are an ama- 
teur photographer, take the camera with 
you on these trips between snow and 
grass. There is no better time for pho- 
tographing small game, barring the lack 
of attractive backgrounds. Scarcity of 
food supply makes birds and beasts less 
timid. They will then bear the close 
scrutiny of human enemies, with confi- 
dence that their touch can be evaded. 
Deer will either dash by or lope past you 
within a stone’s throw, quite as though 
aware that the close season is here. Wild 
turkeys—bless their cautious hearts !— 
are pretty much the same at all seasons. 
They always feel too close for comfort 
so long as they are in sight; but a turkey 
at any time will feed right up to a mo- 
tionless object—seeming to trust any sort 
of appearances that are not noticeably 
wiggling as they shouldn’t wiggle. 

There is a practical side to this bare- 
ground cruising, if you are either hunter 
or angler. In the one case you obtain 
a better idea of the ground than you 
could ever have before; you learn the 
hiding places for game that the summer 
thickets conceal, and from what direc- 
tions they are best approached; in the 
other, whether the streams are frozen or 
clear of ice, you see them under condi- 
tions radically new and more favorable 
for determining the depth of the pools 
and the character of their shores, which 
are usually pretty deeply covered by 
semi-opaque floods in the season when 
most of us are hungry for big fish and 
the bites thereof. 

If you have hunted these particular 
woods of late, visit the spots where you 
found game, and strive to determine why 
it should have been found just there 
rather than elsewhere. Things do not 
happen in the woods without reasons of 
some sort. The localities will look 
strange and unfamiliar, but you will find 
them if you are much of a woodsman. 
And though the nuts, berries or seeds 
which lured the game are no longer in 
evidence, the same cannot be said of the 
weeds, bushes and trees which bore them. 
Can you tell woods by their barks? and 
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identify annual vegetation by the dead 
and dried stems? If not, you have still 
a lot to learn that is well worth knowing, 
and a good time for study is when law 
and common usage alike forbid devoting 
all your strength and intelligence to find- 
ing and killing game—which same, I may 
add, lacks quite a lot of being all there 
is of hunting. Given a gun and the abil- 
ity to hold it straight, any man can kill 
game when he stumbles upon it, though 
it be the first time he ever set foot in the 
woods. But real hunting leaves approxi- 
mately nothing to chance. It belongs 
with and is a part of woodcraft, which 
was the first acquired of human arts, and 
which, to the present day, defies trans- 
mission in its greater perfection from 
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teacher to pupil, but must be gained bit 
by bit through such crazy stunts as this 
same woods cruising in the seasons of no 
meat. Happily, however, a day in the 
woods is always worth while, and it is 
an injustice to ourselves when we defer 
all our happiness to some far distant day 
in summer or fall, not knowing whether 
we may then possess time or ability to 
accept opportunities now ignored. Go 
when you can, and as often. There is 
nothing lost by going alone—companion- 
ship may easily detract attention from 
the very things you should observe. And 
don’t term the writer of these lines a 
crank until you have returned from such 
a trip and can honestly say the time was 
wasted. 


OF YESTERDAY. 


By -Masor G@. W. BROWDER. 


LIKE to hunt at almost 
every season, but when the 
mercury holds to zero like 
a hungry child to a dough- 
jj nut and the frost bites 
MF) your fingers like an angry 

dog every time you go out- 

doors, I prefer to substitute a pipe for 
a gun and hunt the fields of Memory or 
to take a speculative jaunt along the un- 
trodden trails that lead into the future; 
for out of the thought-seeds of snow- 
bound January blossom the successful 
trips of summer and fall and it is at 
this season that we treasure most those 
faded yet fragrant flowers—the memo- 
ries of the camp-fires of the past. Truly 
they are the real harvest of the hunts- 
man—the evidence that clears him of 
the charge that he is a trifler and a waster 
of time, for certainly the intelligent 
camper is building for time and eternity. 
He is no artist, perhaps, but he is gath- 
ering within his soul a collection of men- 
tal pictures whose value is above rubies 
and fine gold. At least, so have I found 
it. As I gaze back along the memory 





road that leads into the dim Land of 
Long Ago, I see many a cheerful camp- 
fire gleam beside the way and around 
those blazing piles of logs I have made 
the best friends that I have known. 
Yonder is a fire that casts fantastic 
shadows against the bluffs of old Elk 
River, down in Alabama. Here is an- 
other that crackles and glows under the 
oaks of Arkansas. There the steady 
gleam of another fire through the under- 
brush of Indian Territory cheers us on 
our way. Now I turn from the dark 
musings that came as I gazed out where 
the twilight gathered across the majestic 
Mississippi and extend my hands to the 
comforting warmth of a fire that once 
blossomed like a rose of flame beside that 
noble stream. Again a distant fire gleams 
like an earth-star in one of those beau- 
tiful valleys that nestle among the foot- 
hills of the Ozarks and still another casts 
its path of mystic dancing light across 
the weird waters of Reelfoot Lake—the 
Lake of Lilies, where the imaginative 
sportsman may realize his vision of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Thus on the 
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current of a river of dreams I drift from 
camp to camp—gazing into faces, some 
of which I shall never see again this 
side the Great Divide, and living once 
more those glorious hours so full of sun- 
shine and health. 

Ah! there is another fire. Nearer it 
seems than the rest, as it casts its shower 
of glowing sparks upward, where they 
linger for a moment like a swarm of 
golden fireflies among the overhanging 
leaves. Only last October its embers 
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a soft grey haze indescribable in its in- 
tangible beauty. What a ten-mile drive 
we had! First past prosperous farms 
where we could see the pumpkins in the 
furrow and the fodder in the shock. A 
covey of russet quail passed fearlessly 
across the road, but to keep the law we 
let them pass. Not so with a flock of 
doves that filled a leafless roadside tree. 
Off the wagon we sprang. All ready? 
One, two, three! Fire! The boys are 
quickly over the rail fence and retrieve 








OUR CAMP ON 


RED RIVER. 





cooled and the driving rain beat its ashes 
into a wet mass of sodden grey. Every 
detail of the time when it was kindled be- 
side Red River stands out with the dis- 
tinctness of an event of yesterday. There 
were six of us in the party: three men, 
two boys, and a faithful negro servant 
with his dogs. We started on one of 
those placid invigorating afternoons 
when field and woodland are at their 
best, glowing with colors and wrapped in 


six grey beauties. Not so good for four 
guns at close range, but one apiece for 
supper, anyway. 

Now the road follows the crest of a 
cedar covered ridge which seems ribbed 
with the original Rock of Ages and at 
its base flows the peaceful river beneath 
the low descending sun. Through an 
opening in the cedars we catch a glimpse 
of a beech covered island. Turning to 
the left we are soon following the wind- 
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ing path down the bluff across the rocky 
ford and up the island. Here in the 
valley night comes swift and silent and 
we must use haste in making camp. One 
stakes and feeds the horses ; two take the 
net and get a generous bucket of min- 
nows from the spring branch; two set up 
the tent and cots while the negro gets 
together a supply of wood and starts the 
fire. Thus things are swiftly put in 
shape and just as the moon is well above 
the tallest trees we seat ourselves around 
the rubber blanket that serves for a 
table, to enjoy the-evening meal. Oh! ye 
of little appetites, who turn your noses 
skyward at sight of choicest productions 
of the culinary art! Know ye not that 
the camper has a 40-horse power appetite 
and that fat doves, fried with the side 
meat of the sow and served with potatoes, 
scrambled eggs, cornbread and steaming, 
coffee vanish like the baseless fabric of a 
dream before such an appetite. Ten 
minutes of silent reverie after supper ; in 
which we absorb the surrounding beauty 
of the night. Then a few more chunks 
of driftwood piled on the fire, and we 
are off in Indian file across the foot log 
and on through the moonlit woods. 
Glory! what voices Jack and Brownie 
have! Innis’ Band in its palmiest days 
never made such music as echoes up the 


valley and reverberates against the bluff — 


and scarcely less sonorous is their mas- 
ter’s voice, as he urges them on in the 
language of his race: 

“Crowd him, chillun! Crowd him!” 


“Hump yo’selves! Git in behind 
him!” 
We stand still to listen. Then 


‘Brownie’s got him! ”—and across the 
woods we go, over brush piles and stones. 
You would not think an opossum was a 
thing of beauty, would you? Well, we 
got this one between us and the full orb 
of the yellow moon, and he looked like 
nothing so much as a delicate web of 
purest silver with two splendid amethysts 
near the centre. “Hold the dogs!” A 
vigorous shake and down he comes into 
the waiting sack. We get two more and 
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then at moonset back to camp we go 
and turn in for a few hours’ rest. 

In the grey first glimmer of dawn we 
rub the sleep from our eyes and stir 
the drowsy coals into the semblance of 
a fire, to drive away the chilly feeling 
that catches you when you first come 
from between warm blankets just at 
dawn. 

Three of our party are off after squir- 
rels. Two of us set up the canvas boat, 
draw the minnow bucket from the river 
and paddle out across the smoking water, 
listening to the drip from overhanging 
boughs and now and then catching sight 
of a shining fish as he breaks water, 
scattering a school of frightened min- 
nows. We anchor beside an old tree-top 
that lies half submerged. It is but a 
moment’s work to place the minnows on 
the hooks, swing them gently into prom- 
ising spots and wait. Was ever waiting 
fraught with such pleasant expectation ? 
Nor was hope long deferred. There was 
a vicious tug and then a battle royal but 
history repeats itself and fortunately for 
us this time was no exception to the rule 
and each piscatorial battle, so like the 
other to tell about, was different to the 
man who held the rod. At intervals we 
heard the guns of our companions, soft- 
ened by the distance until they sounded 
not unlike the whirr of nearby partridges. 
Then, *just as the sun broke through the 
mists of the morning and set the river 
a-sparkle, we heard quite a fusillade 
around the bend of the river and some 
one calling “ Come here with the boat! ” 
Dipping our paddles deep, we pulled rap- 
idly round the point. There, fluttering in 
the water, lay four splendid ducks. We 
picked them up and they were beauties, 
with their glossy green necks and grev 
breasts. Back to camp we went: they 
along the shore, we along the stream. 
Are we all ready for a showdown? three 
opossums, six squirrels, four ducks and a 
fine string of fish. Then breakfast. O 
ye gods! ye eaters of the heavenly am- 
brosia! If it tastes any better than fresh 
fish fried, eaten beside a flowing stream 




















SOME CAMPS OF YESTERDAY. 


on a frosty morning, I want to go where 
its served right now. 

Having been out late and up early, we 
older ones are ready for a rest when 
breakfast is finished, but the sharp eyes 
of the boys have espied a green back be- 
neath a clump of bushes on the river’s 
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side the fire the exultant shouts of the 
two in the boat tell of their success, and 
an hour later we are assured that at 
dinner there will be frog saddles for 
everybody. The squirrels were already 
in the pot and dinner did not delay the 
time of its arrival unnecessarily. That 
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brink. They fit the frog spear on a 
pole, and, with one to paddle and one 
to wield the spear, are soon out for 
meat with the boat. The increasing 
warmth of the morning has brought 
many of these amphibians out for the last 
sun bath of the season, and as we sit be- 


stew! 1 shall not attempt to describe it, 
but when it was on the inside and every 
leather belt was tight we leaned back and 
sighed with satisfaction, feeling the full 
force of the old saying, Only a clear 
conscience or a good dinner can bring 
perfect peace. 
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But life’s pleasures end when scarce 
begun, and already the tall trees were 
casting long shadows eastward. We 
must get out of the river bottom before 
dark. To me it is rather a sad task fold- 
ing up a tent and watching a camp-fire 
die ; for you are all the time wondering if 
the same party will ever camp together 
again, or if, before another season comes, 
some one of you will have taken the Long 
Trail where all the foot-prints point one 
way. But pack we must, and when we 
had loaded the wagon we climbed on 
and drove out across the ford and over 
the hills and far away to where the 
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home lights were shining. The home 
road was long that night and limbs were 
sore and tired from unusual exertion. But 
there is a great Creator whose temple is 
the universe. The roof thereof is the 
star-gemmed sky ; the altar thereof is the 
molten fire of the sunset, and each pillar 
thereof is a tree of the forest. And the 
Lord of the Temple had poured into our 
hearts the peace that passeth understand- 
ing; for we had found that pleasure 
which, like some rare wild flower, can 
be gathered only in a wooded valley be- 
side a flowing stream. 


THE BEST MAN. 


By 8. B. HACKLEY. 


UGENE RUNYAN, colored physi- 


cian of Locklin, attending a series 

of lectures in a city through which 
an Ethiopian luminary of the roped arena 
was passing, had listened to an address, 
given before an audience of negro ad- 
mirers in that city, by the aforesaid lumi- 
nary of the hempen-guarded arena. 

Uncle Jeptha Mumford, a whitewasher 
and odd-job man of Locklin—a man 
singularly averse to manual labor, except 
in case of dire need—was much impressed 
with Runyan’s description of the pugi- 
list’s prosperous appearance. “He say, 
Pollitte,’”’ Uncle Jeptha said to his young 
friend Pollitte Corn, ‘‘dat dat prize-fighter 
had on a diamont ring wid a diamont in 
it as big as a cow’s eye, and he rid ina 
ottermobile that had eighteen-carat solid 
gold seats. And de spokes o’ de wheels 
wuz silver-plated galuminum!”’ 

“Pears like dey’s money in it,” ob- 
served Pollitte. 

‘Dey is,”’ said Uncle Jeptha enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘bofe to de winnin’ fighter and 
de manager! Jn gineral, I understands, 
each one gits half de proceeds.” 

Tood Stutler, another husky young 
negro of the town, at this moment passed 
the two conversationalists. Pollitte turned 


his head and looked away. ‘‘Whyn’'t 
you speak to Tood, Pollitte?’’ asked Un- 
cle Jeptha. 

Pollitte explained that he and Stutler 
were not on good terms. Each had been 
paying attention to Astoria Bellware, and 
Pollitte believed that Stutler had been 
saying uncomplimentary things about him 
to her. 

“Ain't Story got another beau, besides 
you two boys?”’ asked Jeptha. 

“‘Dar’s Decatur Feathers been a-tryin’ 
to set to her,’’ admitted Pollitte; “but 
Cate don’t count. He don’t never open 
his mouf ’ceptin’ at de table, and he’s one 
dese stingy kind de gals don’t take to. 
But, leavin’ Cate outen de question, I’d 
jest love to give dat Stutler one dese heah 
knock-out blows!”’ 

Astoria, daughter of Uncle Needem, 
gardener, and Aunt Spivey Bellware, who 
assisted Uncle Needem in his horticultural 
pursuits, was cook for the family of Lucien 
Searles—a great lover of every form of 
sport. Searles took many sporting papers, 
old copies of which were given to Astoria 
for papering the walls of her home. As- 
toria read these papers with interest and 
was especially fascinated by the accounts 
of the prize fights. When Uncle Jeptha 
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Mumford came around to see Needem on 
the Sunday afternoon after Dr. Runyan 
had returned from Indianapolis, Buck and 
Levi, the small brothers of Astoria, and 
Astoria herself, listened with mouths 
agape to his recently acquired prize-fight- 
ing lore. 

Uncle Jeptha had been pondering the 
financial side of pugilistic encounters for 
several days and had evolved a plan 
which, if carried out, would enable him 
to abstain from manual labor the rest of 
the year. Needem and Aunt Spivey 
strongly disapproved of prize fighting. 
‘Folks gits killed in de prize fights some- 
times,’’ remarked Needem. 

‘Folks gits killed at most anything,” 
returned Jeptha. ‘‘I’se knowed people 
to git choked to death on hin gizzards at 
dey own tables, and git hoss kicked 
plumb dead in dey own stables! ’Tain’t 
no harm for two men to stand up to see 
which is the best man, shoahly. Why, 
Miss Astoria, ef two uv yoah admirers 
wuz to engage in a prize fight, wid you 
for de prize, you'd be willin’ to take de 
best man—wouldn’t you?”’ Astoria was 
flattered. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” she answered, 
“I’d consider it a distinction to marry de 
champion !”’ 

Decatur Feathers, sitting quietly by 
Uncle Needem, listened and said nothing. 
Decatur did not approve of prize fighting. 

That same evening Jeptha approached 
Pollitte Corn with a full account of As- 
toria’s feelings on the subject of pugilism. 
Before he left Pollitte, that pugnacious 
gentleman had agreed to fight Tood Stut- 
ler on a chance of winning Astoria, if 
matters could be so arranged. 

“T ain’t no professional boxer,’’ ob- 
jected Tood Stutler, when he was inter- 
viewed by Jeptha; “but I’se willin’ to 
mash dat negro’s face ef it’ll git Astoria 
for me.” 

The “boxing match’’—Jeptha Mum- 
ford, promoter—was widely advertised 
by word of mouth among the negroes. 
‘Hit’s gwine to be a regular prize fight,” 
Jeptha whispered to the Ethiopic would- 
be fight fans of the locality. ‘But, for 
de Lawd’s sake, keep hit away. fum de 
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white uns! Boxin’ matches hain’t agin 
de law, but prize fightin’s got to be done 
sorter behind de fence!”’ 

Prewitt Parsons (who had once seen a 
prize fight) was employed by Jeptha to 
teach the combatants the gentle art. Long 
before the twentieth of June, the time set 
for the combat, the two rivals in love be- 
came restive under the requirements of 
their training. Parsons insisted that Stut- 
ler had too much weight (caused by over 
indulgence in food) and prescribed for 
him exercises so vigorous and diet so 
limited that even the desire to win Astoria 
scarcely held him to it. “Massy!” he 
groaned in private, ‘I kin hit good enough 
ef I don’t git lean and rangy, like dey 
says I must. Dem ten-mile runs in dem 
flannens dese hot days is enough to killa 
nigger! I don’t see why coffee and cake 
is pizon to me, nohow. I’se wantin’ beat 
Pollitte wuss’n a hog wants corn; but if 
dis starvation stunt ain’t over befoah water 
million time, I reckons I'll have to give 
up my chanst fuh Astory!’’ 

Pollitte was directed to harden his mus- 
cle by a daily felling of trees and chop- 
ping cord-wood—a kind of work he par- 
ticularly disliked, and which he accom- 
plished amid much vexation of spirit. 

The bitterest pill, however, in the 
would-be prize fighters’ medicine box 
was the order to cease calling on their 
enamorita during the period of their train- 
ing. This was to the advantage of De- 
catur Feathers. 

Decatur was saving his money to pay 
his way at school, to learn dairying. But 
when Buck and Levi Bellware told him 
that their sister missed the boxes of candy 
that Tood and Pollitte were accustomed 
to bring her, Decatur began to resolve 
ways and means for taking her candy 
himself. The money he was saving for 
his school expenses must not be used. He 
secured a place at the Deaf School as 
night watch, one half of the night, three 
nights of the week, and devoted this noc- 
turnal silver to the cause of chocolates 
and mints. In addition to candy twice a 
week, Astoria was charmed with semi- 
weekly buggy rides with Decatur Feath- 
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ers. The fact that Decatur cleaned the 
stables in payment for the drives, did not 
detract from the glory of them. Astoria 
began to weaken in her desire to wed a 
pugilist. 

* * * * 

Uncle Jeptha Mumford rented a lot 
just outside of town and erected, of some 
old lumber, seats in the form of a hexa- 
gon. The white people and police of the 
town were informed that a series of ath- 
letic contests was to be held for the bene- 
fit of the church. Fifty cents was the 
charge for admission and occupation of 
the front seats, and twenty-five cents for 
the back seats. The ropes of the arena 
were decorated with yellow and red bunt- 
ing, the colors of the combatants. Sus- 
pended from a pole were two long rib- 
bons of red and yellow. One of which 
at the conclusion of the contest was to be 
tied, by the winner, on the arm of Astoria 
Bellware. 

Astoria, in a white Swiss dress and a 
hat with a great willow plume, somewhat 
tremulously occupied a reserved front 
seat. Decatur Feathers (who had come 
to the grounds, alone, in the newest and 
best buggy the livery stable afforded) 
economically occupied one of the 25-cent 
seats. Jeptha was the gate-keeper and 
Prewitt Parsons, referee. 

When the combatants appeared (Pol- 
litte in red and Tood in yellow), grim but 
complacent—for Jeptha had privately as- 
sured each one he was bound to win—a 
thrill of excitement went over the crowd. 
At the sound of the gong for the first 
round, the two gladiators went at each 
other viciously. 

“Dis is gwiné be de best bout ever 
seed in dis city,’’ Parsons whispered to 
the Reverend Paradise Rainbolt, who, 
because he had made demur at the hold- 
ing of the affair, was given an appeasive 
complimentary ticket to a front seat. 
“De finest boxin’ match dese folks’ll 
ever see, shoah! De boxers is been had 
de rules o’ de game well drilled into ’em 
—no hittin’ below de belt, a stop at de 
referee’s call, and no ex’bition o’ hostility 
or temper.” 
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In the second round, Pollitte, hit on 
the nose, dropped to the ground. Pol- 
litte’s mother rushed to the ropes. ‘‘ Dat 
devil’s done broke my chile’s jaw bone!"’ 
she screeched frantically. ‘‘Lemme git 
to him wid a hat pin!”’ 

Things were not going off in a profes- 
sional manner. Uncle Jeptha and the 
referee were alarmed. Before Prewitt 
could count five, Pollitte arose amid the 
subdued yells of the spectators. Tood 
struck him again on the nose. At the 
rush of blood from his nostrils, Pollitte 
saw the well drilled rules of the game 
through a red veil and darkly. He re- 
turned the nasal blow with interest and 
Tood’s nose was like the neck of a 
“wrung’’ chicken. 

From that moment the rules of the 
game were as though they were not. The 
spectators caught the spirit of the com- 
batants. There were yells like a chorus 
of monkeys in an African jungle. ‘ Pinch 
him in de bread basket, Pollitte!’’ ‘Hit 
him in de wind, Tood!”’ ‘Kick him in 
de side!” ‘‘Somebody fetch a razor!”’ 
floated on the air, even to the ears of offi- 
cers Alfred Spencer, Philip Holman, and 
Jasper Alderson. The combatants obeyed 
both their own instincts and the voices of 
their counsellors. Sticks were passed to 
the ropes by frenzied friends; female 
relatives pressed to the front. Spitting 
blood and frothing, the combatants rushed 
together, heads down—charging like bulls 
in a Mexican bull fight. Their skulls 
met, and it was a knock-out blow for 
both. Both fell senseless. 

‘‘Take me away!”’ cried Astoria wild- 
ly. ‘Dem fools a-slobberin’ and spittin’ 
blood, and a-rollin’ around like two mad 
dogs, is give me de sick stomach. Now 
dey’s done killed one another! Take 
me away!’’ Climbing and falling over 
benches, she reached the rear. Decatur 
gently assisted her outside to his buggy 
and drove off with her a few seconds be- 
fore the officers rushed in, to find out 
what was the ‘quiet affair’’ Jeptha had 
represented as ‘“‘a little contes’ got up fuh 
de benefit o’ de Chu’ch.”’ 

At the sight of the representatives of 
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the law, there was hurrying to and fro. 
In three minutes, only the senseless fight- 
ers, Jeptha, Parsons, William Lucas and 
two other unfortunate front-seat onlook- 
ers were in the clutches of the police, and 
Aunt Mandy Ruble, of two hundred and 
fifty pounds avoirdupois, remained in the 
“arena.”’ Aunt Mandy threw herself on 
the ground, kicking like a capsized turtle. 
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A few days later, Decatur Feathers 
and his bride, bright-eyed and happy- 
faced, drove out on Logan Street, where 
four gentlemen of their acquaintance, with 
hammers, converted large pieces of stone 
into smaller—in payment of heavy fines. 

At sight of the rubber-tired buggy and 
its occupants, only the ornamental links 
and the balls on the ankles of the members 








‘‘At sight of the buggy and its occupants, only the balls and chains on the ankles 
of the quartette kept them to their posts.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





“Gimme de go-by, ossifer!’’ she cried 
frantically; ‘‘gimme de go-by. I never 
put ’em up to hit!”’ 

Mandy was given the go-by; but 
Jeptha the promoter, Parsons, the dazed 
fighters and the unfortunate front seaters, 
protesting their innocence, were led away 
manacled. 


of the quartette kept them to their posts. 

‘Drive round another street, Catur, 
dear,’ Astoria said. ‘De very sight o’ 
dem fools gives me a gone feelin’ in de 
pit o’ my stomach. I ain’t wantin’ to be 
reminded no moah o’ de time when I wuz 
mistakened in who wuz de one and only 
pusson in de world to me!” 
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THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT * 


CHAPTER XIII.—A Mission to a New State. 





EVERAL times 
during my life I 
have gotten myself 
into difficulties by 
talking too much, 
but the particular 
case I shall tell 
about now turned 
out well enough in 
the end. It all came 
about through my 
accepting an invitation to a theatre party 
and supper given by the President of our 
Company to its employes at the New 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis. We had 
a private dining-room, and there were 
only about a dozen of us — including 
our two stenographers, who blossomed 
out like fullfledged butterflies for the 
occasion, and the office boy, whose “ glad 
rags” suggested a cross between a Bap- 
tist preacher and a racetrack speculator. 
The play was The Girl of the Golden 
West, and we were all immensely pleased 
with ‘the singing of the “ Indians” 
trained in the mission school, with its 
parrotlike lack of inflections and chopped- 
off syllables. The office boy, who was 
a great mimic, favored us at the table 
with an equally spiritless imitation, and 
1 was led to comment upon the Indian 
singing that I had heard at corn dances 
and other tribal gatherings in the Indian 
Territory — now Oklahoma. In describ- 
ing the surroundings which lent color to 
the scenes — the flicker of flames upon 
giant tree boles, and how the smoke 
hung, spark-starred, in the branches 
overhead, I noticed that the President 


was listening intently, and presently he 
interrupted. “Elliott, I want to talk to 
you in the morning about that Oklahoma 
timber. I presume most of it is rough 
and short-bodied; but at the price rail- 
road ties will bring in a year or two — 
or even at present quotations — any 
little post oak thicket is worth cor- 
nering.” 

“Oh! some of it isn’t so scrubby,” I 
replied. “There was plenty of pretty 
good pine and white oak in the Choctaw 
Country the last time I passed through 
there. Of course, I can’t say how con- 
ditions are now, since the lands have 
been ‘parceled out in severalty. Maybe 
the timber is easy to get at, and maybe it 
is already gobbled up by speculators. 
But I should be able to find a few good 
tracts, by getting far enough from towns 
and railroads.” 

The next day we talked over the mat- 
ter at length, and I guess I rather favored 
the idea of getting into the field without 
loss of time. One likes to get back to 
the old trails occasionally, to meet the 
acquaintances of earlier years, and to 
visit the scenes of former good times. 
Moreover, knowing how the Indians had 
jealously clung to their old tribal govern- 
ments and relations, I was curious to 
observe the popular and individual atti- 
tude toward the new order of things. 
So I was quite willing to start southwest 
at once, though it was then past the 
middle of December, and even in the 
Choctaw Nation (that was) there is 
sometimes December and January 
weather which pretty closely bears out 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
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the general idea of Winter. At the worst 
it would be a more endurable experience 
than a trip to the Polar regions, and I 
have known men to journey in that 
direction just for glory and the fun of 
the thing. 

But after he had written me a couple 
of big checks — which I would naturally 
have to cash before talking trade to the 
Indians, though this fact did not seem 
to occur to him —the President handed 
me a short-arm jolt which nearly took 
my breath. “ Billy wanted to go along, 
and I told him I guessed you wouldn’t 
object. He’s the craziest boy for the 
woods! It was next thing to a knock- 
down and a lock-up to keep him from 
going to Michigan after deer with the 
bookkeeper — he even had his mother 
talked around to his way of thinking; 
but there are too many accidental killings 
up in that neck of the woods. But he'll 
be safe enough with you in Oklahoma.” 

“No one is going to kill him accident- 
ally,” said I. But he was not quick 
enough to catch the implication. 

“T’ll turn him over to you at the depot 
in good condition. He had started to 
pack a big trunk with camp tricks and 
other plunder, but I told him it had to 
be hand baggage only, and no more of 
that than he could carry easy. Make 
him trot straight or whale him to a 
frazzle — he’s your boy till you get back, 
Elliott.” 

“And I'll bring home all the pieces 
there are left,’ I responded, grimly. I 
had known Billy Dent (which isn’t his 
name) for several years, but ours had 
never been the intimate, heart to heart 
friendship that would prompt my select- 
ing him as a traveling and camping com- 
panion. Since I have accorded Billy 
permission to read this chapter before it 
is published, it is right and proper to 
free my mind in the fewest possible 
words and let him erase all that his sensi- 
tive nature finds objectionable. It was 
Billy’s misfortune to have been born of 
wealthy parents, to have worn tailor- 
made clothes from the day he forsook 
short dresses, and to have missed the 
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public school by being sent a shorter cut 
to college. He should have fought his 
way up from the plow handles or the 
canal ‘tow-path, as have some of our 
presidents and statesmen. Billy was built 
wrong for an ideal son of opulence. He 
was too replete with muscle and life and 
“gall”; his worst enemy could never 
accuse him of being over-dignified. 
Good clothes never prevented his claim- 
ing soul-kinship with any gutter-snipe 
who could play marbles or baseball or 
put up a good fight. Teddy Roosevelt’s 
doctrine of strenuousness had no more 
steadfast disciple than Billy, but, to his 
credit, he held to the faith in work as 
well as sport. That’s why I was not 
overly anxious for his companionship on 
this Oklahoma trip. Billy would be 
trying to do things—and the chances 
were that he would succeed! 

I heard from him before I had been 
back to my hotel ten minutes. Answer- 
ing the telephone, I was greeted with: 
“What should we take on this trip, Mr. 
Elliott? Dad has been pulling things out 
of my grip, till I’m all up in the air.” 

“ Got some extra underwear, and an- 
other pair of pants?” 

“ Sure!” 

“Take ’em. Wear an old pair of shoes 
and carry high-topped hunting boots. 
Three pairs of warm socks and a half- 
dozen handkerchiefs. Going to take a 
gun?” 

“ Yep. 
calibre high-power 

“Leave it at home. Borrow your 
father’s oldest 12-gauge shotgun, and 
stick anything you may happen to have 
like a .22 rifle in the case with it. We'll 
buy ammunition when we get there. 
That’s all— only you might as well buy 
a pocket compass. Good-bye!” 

That’s the advantage of talking at 
long distance. You don’t have to listen 
unless you want to. Hanging up the 
receiver, I knew the evil hour was only 
deferred. Billy would have some ques- 
tions left over for later discussion. I 
planned for a few hours more of immu- 
nity, taking a midnight train over the 
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Frisco and stowing the boy in his sleeper 
berth before we pulled out of the sta- 
tion; but he was awake and up before 
sunrise bothering the porter with a dozen 
questions. When were we due at Fort 
Smith? Was the train making its usual 
time? Would we be liable to see Indians 
before reaching the State Line? This 
was not the third question in its original 
order, but I give it because of the answer 
one of the passengers volunteered. A 
head was thrust from a lower berth, and 
a crisp voice remarked: “My young 
and inquisitive friend, if you are really 
anxious to see a full-blood Cherokee per- 
form the scalp dance en costwme, just 
string out your damn fool questions a 
rod or two longer. There’s a plain drunk 
ahead in the smoker who won’t mind 
your talking to him. Run along, like a 
good boy, and let the rest of us sleep.” 

I could have hugged that irritable 
traveler for sparing me a disagreeable 
duty. The boy was pretty thoroughly 
wilted when I looked him up-to go for- 
ward to the dining car for breakfast, and 
over our coffee I drove the nail clear 
home and clinched it. “Questions are 
all right, enough, Billy, if we only know 
the answers will be dependable. There’s 
an old saying that one can’t believe half 
he sees, nor anything he hears. Another 
and better one is ‘ Seeing is believing,’ 
though neither of the two conveys the 
exact truth. But it is a good rule to 
work your eyes overtime and let your 
tongue rest. Acquire the art of observa- 
tion, Billy, and commence on this trip — 
there’ll never be a better chance. My 
present business is to find and buy tracts 
of good timber, and it will occupy about 
all my time. It was understood between 
your father and myself that you are to 
be neither help nor hindrance. Certainly 
I sha’n’t encourage your pestering every 
chance acquaintance with strings of un- 
necessary questions. Open your eyes, 
pull down your lip, and try to be a man 
among men.” 

Billy bit his lip for a minute. Then he 
looked up with a grin. “I was born 
dumb, Mr. Elliott,” he said. “It may 
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pretty near kill me to prove it — but just 
wait.” 

Promises come easy to childhood. At 
the time I thought his good resolves 
would be forgotten in a day, but in my 
blindness I hoped for what I thought the 
best—I say advisedly “ in my blindness.” 

It is hardly likely that the boy saw 
either Indians or soldiers in passing 
through Fort Smith, which town quite 
generally resembles other modern places 
of its size; but he evinced no surprise, 
nor was I troubled with a single ques- 
tion. We held to the train and jour- 
neyed on towards the Texas boundary 
for several hours longer, and though 
Billy’s face was close to the window, and 
many wonders must have been revealed 
to his unaccustomed eyes, not a word 
did he utter voluntarily. Occasionally I 
would point out things which I imagined 
would be of interest, and once we both 
saw a flock of wild turkeys fly from be- 
side the track, but that boy had no com- 
ments to offer. I confess that I watched 
his face more closely than I did the 
scenery. There was something annoying 
about his strange silence. Probably I 
should have welcomed it with gladness, 
but I didn’t. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Some Indians and a Hog. 


Oklahoma is fast becoming modern- 
ized, the more slowly in its eastern por- 
tion, but even there I found many and 
wonderful changes. Still the little sta- 
tion where we eventually stepped from 
the train had retained the old Indian 
Territory atmosphere, which was pre- 
cisely the reason why I chose it as our 
halting place. Three or four half-breeds 
were in the group of loafers on the plat- 
form, and as the train went on we saw a 
blanket Indian standing in a store door 
across the track. A couple of squaws 
sat on a flat car on the side-track, laugh- 
ing and chattering in their own tongue. 
One of them held a papoose, whose 
snaky hair was daubed with beautifying 
red paint. Billy clutched at my sleeve — 
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then suddenly remembered, and his hand 
dropped limply. I pretended I had not 
noticed. “See if you can find a hotel, 
Billy,” I said. “ We'll want dinner here. 
Go over to the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-third and ask a policeman.” 

“ There’s a restaurant sign just back of 
the depot. I guess it’s the only feeding 
place, for there’s not more than a dozen 
houses, all told.” 

Investigation discovered a long rough- 
board building, divided by imaginary 
lines into grocery store, dining-room and 
kitchen. There were no partitions. The 
cook —a portly colored woman — was 
called from a neighboring shanty when 
her services were needed. Thus requests 
for a “square meal” could be honored 
on short notice, but the average patron 
was content with canned goods and 
crackers. It was an ideal stand for such 
an establishment, with the depot a 
stone’s toss away and the livery stable 
next door. 

The keeper of the stable followed us 
in, frankly confident of a customer. 
“Take ye anywhar ye want ter go, 
stranger,” he said. “Best hosses an’ 
rigs in the Choctaw Nation. Anything 
from an ox-cart ter an ottermobeel — but 
I’m out’n gasoleen jest now.- Reckon 
thar’ll be some termorrer on the local.” 

I told him to hitch his best team to 
a road hack that would stand hard 
service. 

“ Goin’ fur?” 

“That depends. You may not see us 
again for a couple of weeks.” 

“T don’t let my stock out no sech way 
as that!” 

“Oh, yes you do—to me,” I replied. 
“ Here’s twenty dollars on account, and 
I'll leave two hundred more in the sta- 
tion agent’s hands, which will pull me 
back if I am tempted to elope with a 
rattle-trap old wagon and a couple of 
animated crowbaits. Throw in a bale 
of hay and a couple of bushels of corn. 
We're going to pull out in about ten 
minutes.” 

A box of assorted eatables was added 
to our load—fruit and vegetables in 
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cans, and a variety of the nice things 
our modern bakers put up in paper boxes. 
The biscuits and gingersnaps looked as 
though they might have been in stock 
in the days when the Dalton Boys were 
raiding through the Nation, but anything 
is good enough when a fellow is real 
hungry. We ate the meal prepared by 
Mammy Em’ly—who had cooked in some 
“big house” in the Virginia tidewater 
country before coming.West and “ taking 
up ” with a Choctaw-negro half-breed — 
and were then ready to start out. Billy 
had of course taken his shotgun from its 
case, and would have loaded it if I had 
not pointed out the danger from loaded 
arms in a wagon. As a compromise 
measure he sat the gun between his knees 
and held two buckshot cartridges in his 
hand. The stableman observed this with 
a grin. “ Feller seed a b’ar ’bout a mile 
outer town yesterday,” he remarked. 
“ Big feller, an’ he didn’t have no gun. 
Been a mighty good year fer turkeys an’ 
deer — ’specially out the way you-all are 
goin’. Some of these Injuns bring in a 
load of game ev’ry day.” I knew he was 
lying, but Billy didn’t; and there would 
be no gain in putting my word against 
that of a “native.” Boys or men, 
we prefer to believe that which best 
pleases us. 

Five miles east of the railroad .we 
struck a body of fairly good timber in a 
creek bottom — principally soft woods, 
but with scattering oak big enough to 
saw. What we could see from the road 
appeared to justify a closer inspection. 
So I tied the team to a horn-beam and 
Billy and I took to the woods. The 
things in the wagon would be safe 
enough from passers; for petty pilfering 
is not fashionable in that region, where 
people never lock their doors, though 
they intend being away from home for a 
week. Mind you, I am speaking now of 
country customs — not those which ob- 
tain in towns, even if you find them in 
Eastern Oklahoma. 

The timber grew better the farther we 
got from the road. But we didn’t get 
far. Something happened. Billy was 
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walking some thirty yards to my left, 
and suddenly I heard his shotgun — both 
barrels. ‘‘ Squirrel, Billy?” I called. 

“Squirrel! It was a bear! Over in 
the bushes by that big tree! I must 
have hit him!” 

He had hit him. I was glad to see 
that Billy could shoot straight, even in 
the excitement of a first encounter with 
big game. Dent Senior had shot the 
choke out of that old gun years before, 
down on the St. Francis Club grounds, 
and it was just in the right shape to 
throw buckshot to perfection. There 
must have been a dozen shot scattered 
over the broadside of that old sow. I 
didn’t censure Billy for his mistake. In 
the bushes a black hog and a black bear 
have points of resemblance. Any blame 
in the matter rested rightfully with the 
stable keeper. He shouldn’t have talked 
bear to a green boy from the city. 

“ But it’s a wild hog, all right,” argued 
Billy. “ I’ve read about ’em lots. They’re 
as dangerous as a grizzly.” _ 

“You are only partly right,” I ex- 
plained. “ The hogs of this Southwestern 
country are wild in the respect that they 
live in the woods and hustle for their 
own living, and some of the boars and 
old sows will show fight when a dog 
comes about them. If aroused and 
crazy, they’ll charge anything — even a 
man—and their tushes will cut like 
knives. But they’re all originally of 
domestic stock and all belong to someonc. 
See the hacks in those ears! You've 
been destroying personal property, Billy, 
and we must find the owner and make 
good.” 

A white man passed as we were get- 
ting into the wagon, and I questioned him. 

“ Live around here?” 

“Up the creek a piece. Where are you 
fellers goin’? ” 

“Just looking at the country. Say, 
who marks his hogs with a crop and a 
half crop in the right and a swallowfork 
and an underbit in the left?” 

“ That’s old Charlie Two-pony. Buyin’ 
up hogs?” 

““Whereabouts does Charlie live?” 
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“Fust turn to the left. Go till you 
cross the creek an’ then foller a trail up 
the hill by a big pine hit by lightnin’. 
I mought sell you "bout a dozen shoats 
sorter reasonable.” 

I explained that we were not buying 
young stock, but he continued to shout 
questions after us so long as we were in 
hearing. “Got the habit,” said Billy, 
with a queer grin. “I’m not the only 
pebble on the beach.” 

The cross road we presently entered 
was narrow and rough and I told Billy 
to walk on ahead with his gun, as there 
was a possibility of seeing game. His 
first kill was a big red fox squirrel and 
he examined its ears with mock concern 
before throwing it in the hack. Then a 
covey of quail crossed ahead and he pot- 
ted three of them on the ground. I said 
nothing, reserving my lecture for a more 
convenient time. And presently I called 
him back to see the track of a big buck 
which had evidently been startled by his 
last shot, since the sign was perfectly 
fresh. We had already seen where wild 
turkeys had scratched among the leaves 
under a post oak, seeking acorns. All 
these wonders were like new wine to 
Billy’s blood. His eyes were aglow with 
happiness, but the bridle on his tongue 
still held. 

Charlie Two-pony’s place was easily 
found, but pretty hard to reach with a 
wagon. The trail through the thicket 
was so narrow and winding that even the 
taciturn Billy thought well to suggest 
that Charlie rarely worked his “two 
ponies ” abreast. Just over a little ridge 
from the road we came upon a pole fence 
surrounding a nalf-acre clearing, and the 
little log, shanty-roofed cabin stood on 
the other side. An Indian sat smoking 
in the open doorway. 

“Go ahead and make your own talk, 
Billy,” I said. “It was you that shot the 
bear.” 

I was close enough to hear the con- 
versation. Billy went direct to the sub- 
ject, and his choice of language bespoke 
intimate acquaintance with Indians — of 
the dime novel variety. 
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“How! You Charlie Two-pony?” Billy produced his purse and pulled 
“ Uh-huh.” out a $10 bill. The Indian smoked on 
“Got hogs in woods—black sow— for a moment in silence. Then he 
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“The Old Indian came out to greet us—changed in no respect from the man I had known years before.” 
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ears cut off, and fork in ’em?” knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
“ Uh-huh.” arose. “I’ve got a dozen sows in the 
“Me buy. How much?” woods that would fit your description, 
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young man,” he drawled, “and: don’t 
particularly want to sell any of them.” 

I wish I could have seen Billy’s face. 
In his surprise he blurted out the bald 
truth. “But I’ve got to buy this one, 
Mr. Two-pony! You know I just killed 
it — for a bear!” ‘ 

A white man would have gotten angry, 
or laughed — which would have been far 
worse. If Billy had broken front and 
retreated to the wagon just then, I 
couldn’t have blamed him. Any one 
would have found the situation embar- 
rassing — any one but an Indian. “I 
am sorry. for your disappointment,” said 
Charlie, simply. “ Never mind the money. 
It is a pleasure to meet an honest white 
man, and worth much more to me than 
two hundred pounds of mast-fed: pork. 
Let’s let it go at that.” 

Billy stared at him in amazement. 

“ Say, I like you!” he exclaimed with 
boyish frankness. “I’m glad I killed 
that old hog, for a bear would have made 
me more sorts of a fool than ever. But 
I’d rather you’d take the money. I’d feel 
better for it.” 

“Would you?” said Charlie — and 
pocketed the bill without further words. 
And then I called to him for directions 
across country to Bullhead’s ranch, pri- 
marily because I needed the information, 
but likewise to choke Billy off from the 
series of questions which doubtless he 
was eager to propound. Charlie Two- 
pony is by no means the only man in 
Oklahoma who against his will has spent 
years at a Northern college, only to re- 
turn to the woods more of an Indian 
than ever. Such men meditate more 
than they talk— perhaps more than is 
good for them—and the curiosity of 
outsiders is not to their liking. Charlie 
did not move an inch nearer the fence 
while answering my queries. “ Night 
will overtake you on the way,” he con- 
cluded. “There is room here to sleep, 
and enough food for all.” 

“T’d like to stay, Mr. Elliott,’ stam- 
mered Billy in a half whisper, but I did 
not answer him until we were again in 
the road by the lightning-scarred pine. 
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“You'll find plenty of Indians where we 
are going, Billy, and some nearer the 
true type. Literary people make the 
mistake of painting all specimens of the 
noble Red Man with the same brush, 
though there is as much individuality 
among them as you will find in the 
white-race. Wise and simple, merry and 
glum, angels and devils; and in every 
difficulty Uncle Sam has had with his 
red wards, there has been a Charlie Two- 
pony to nurse and spread discontent. 
The more you do for such men, the worse 
they hate you.” 

“ He seemed a perfect gentleman,” ob- 
jected Billy. 

“Of the sort,” I agreed. 
till you see Bullhead.” 

It was after 9 o’clock at night when we 
eventually enjoyed that pleasure. There 
were not so many miles to drive, but in 
those new countries distance counts less 
than the state of the road. The Indians 
in the eastern portion of the Choctaw 
Nation travel afoot oftener than horse- 
back, and in wagons less frequently still. 
In fact, the Choctaws were never horse- 
back Indians, no more than the Shawnees 
of Ohio or the Pequods of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. The white 
people first found them in the woods, 
where the only roads were deer trails, 
and little better than deer trails did we 
have that night for the last two or three 
miles. The stableman had fortunately 
thought to supply us with an axe, and 
without it we would have been longer 
getting through. A dozen times there 
were saplings to be cut, so we could pull 
around fallen trees too big to be gotten 
over, and as both chopping and driving 
were unknown arts to Billy, a good bit 
of my time was spent climbing in and 
out over the wheel. Luckily the moon 
was in the full and gave us good light. 
At last a young Indian came to our chop- 
ping and introduced himself as “ Boy” 
3ullhead, one of several sons of the 
gentleman we intended honoring with our 
company. He appeared about Billy’s 
age, but tall and lank, while Billy could 
boast a good spread of shoulders for. his 
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height and was plump of face and figure. 

“Too fat —like possum,” he threw at 
Billy at first glance. “ Set in wagon an’ 
watch old man work. White boy 
wrassle?” Before I could speak, Billy 
was tangled with his challenger at catch- 
as-catch can, and I guess some of the 
Choctaw holds were new to him. It was 
not light enough to see how the advan- 
tage rested at the first of the struggle, 
but it seemed very likely exercise for a 
frosty December night. Presently they 
went down among the bushes, and there 
was a great deal of rolling and tumbling 
and a few terse, breathless words which 
I could not catch. Billy was first to get 
on his feet and both boys were laughing. 

“Hard possum to ketch,” grunted 
‘Boy, “but dam fine wrassle!” And 
then he crawled into the wagon seat, 
clucked at the horses, and drove safely 
and easily through three hundred yards 
of low brush, which I never would have 
tried to penetrate, to a final halt before 
Bullhead’s gate. 

The old Indian came out to greet us, 
changed in no respect from the man I 
had known years before. Even Indians 
are supposed to grow grey with years, 
but not a white thread showed in Bull- 
head’s coal black locks, though well be- 
yond the allotted span of life. “ How, 


Ellet! Come back?” he said, with in- 
stant recognition. ‘“ Boys put up hosses. 
Come in.” 


The heartiness of our welcome was 
beyond question, for this was a long 
speech for the taciturn Bullhead. I had 
been told by men who knew him well 
that the old Choctaw sometimes would 
not speak a dozen words on a three-days 
camp hunt. His home was a cluster of 
log houses, not joining, but jumbled to- 
gether cornerwise and any way, though 
some were connected by covered walks. 
In three of these cabins there were fire- 
places in commission, as we could see 
through the open doors, and in one we 
saw children, watchful and interested in 
the newcomers, though they did not 
crowd to the doorway as white young- 
sters would have done. Bullhead had 
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reared two families, and this was his 
third. In the way of sustaining its 
numerical strength, few men have-done 
more for the Choctaw tribe. Few of his 
people, too, have been as conservative in 
their clinging to‘the old manner of life. 

“Keep your eye peeled for beautiful 
Indian maidens, Billy,” I whispered to 
the boy crowding closely at my elbow 
as we followed our host. Indian cour- 
tesy permits entering before a guest, sv 
we were spared the awkwardness of a 
shove into the family circle. The chil- 
dren were scattered with a word and a 
gesture. Bullhead sprawled himself 
down on a box, much too low to be com- 
fortable as a seat for a man of his length 
of limb, while I steered Billy to a rough 
puncheon bench directly before the fire. 
Then the old man filled his pipe, passed 
me the pouch, and I followed suit. Billy 
was not supposed by his parents to be a 
smoker, but, as he did not carry a pipe, 
I took chances on handing him a cigar. 
He accepted it with a wondering look, 
but seemed to know which end was to be 
bitten off and which lighted. And so 
we smoked in silence during the long 
minutes that time-honored custom de- 
manded. 

“Ellet, old friend,” said Bullhead at 
length, “I am glad.” 

“T have always hoped to see you 
again,’ I responded. “I am come this 
time not to kill game, but to buy trees. 
To you, every trail and stream is like 
the lines in your hand. Your eyes are 
open, while mine are dim. We are 
friends, and I came.” 

An affirmative grunt was sufficient 
answer. 

“Here is money I would leave in your 
hands,” I continued, producing a fat 
pocketbook. “There are eight thousand 
dollars, and it is heavy in my pocket.” 

Billy’s eyes were wide open by this. His 
jaw dropped in comical amazement when 

sullhead reached for the book, half 
arose, and thrust it in a crack between 
the logs above the fireplace. 

“There is snow in the air,” said the 
Choctaw, as he resumed his seat. “ To- 
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morrow we eat venison.” Which was 
his way of dismissing a trivial subject. 

Later, when circumstances permitted, 
Billy’s bottled-up wonder found vent: 
“Did you see where he put that money? 
What’s to hinder the children “ 

“They are Choctaws, in the first 
place,” I interrupted. “Secondly, the 
money will not be there when we return 
to that room after eating. We'll neither 
of us see it again till I ask for it.” 








CHAPTER XV. 
A Deer Hunt and a Fire. 


Bullhead’s prophecy was not wholly 
fulfilled. There was snow the next 
morning, but not a hunting snow, 
though the white flakes kept sifting 
down through the day. Billy and I had 
slept with Boy and two of his younger 
brothers, on blankets before the fireplace, 
but not in the room we had first entered ; 
and before sleeping we had partaken of 
an appetizing meal—though it was 
served in a way new to my young com- 
panion. Mrs. Bullhead—a_ comely 
woman, and wonderfully young of face 
and figure to be the mother of such a 
family — had set the pot back on the fire 
and warmed over the remnants of sup- 
per. It suited me, for I was always fond 
of boiled hog backbones and the gravy 
thereof. Besides, she had baked a big 
pan of brown and crisp cornbread, sliced 
and fried a lot of sweet potatoes, and 
made us a big pot of black coffee. All 
this was set before us, and we filled and 
emptied our tin plates and cups at 
pleasure. After that hysterical outburst 
over Bullhead’s disposition of my pocket- 
book, Billy had again become speechless. 
But his eyes were interrogation points. 
I could have read his thoughts. How 
could people live year after year without 
furniture? Boxes and benches for seats ; 
a bigger box for a table; no cooking 
stove; no bedsteads—only piles of 
blankets in the corners. Why were the 
doors wide open in mid-winter? What 
were those unearthly noises under the 
floor? — Billy had never before heard a 


razorback sow pleading with her bed- 
fellows to “stop scrouging.” And a 
hundred other Hows and Whys, but 
more particularly, Why couldn’t some 
member of the family scare up a subject 
for conversation? It is pretty hard on 
a fellow who has given up talking to 
have nothing for his ears to do! 

The Indian maiden came forth from 
her concealment that morning. She 
might have been a year younger than 
Billy, but quite his equal in plumpness — 
and in wide-eyed staring. And how she 
laughed when Billy got into a snowball 
battle with Boy and his brothers, and 
drove them all off the field through virtue 
of his baseball practice. It is hard to 
dodge something that comes with a curve 
and the speed of a bullet. And the pros- 
pect of hearing that laugh again prompt- 
ed Billy to mount the high pole whereon 
the hogs had hung at butchering time, 
and which served a new purpose well 
enough for a boy accustomed to spend an 
hour or two daily in the gymnasium. 
Athletic stunts of the fancy sort were 
all new to the youthful Bullheads, and 
some of Billy’s best even elicited a grunt 
of approval from the father of the family. 

The few words that I could get from 
the old Choctaw satisfied me that my 
errand promised well. Few mills had as 
yet located so far away from the railroad. 
Timber lands are not in brisk demand 
where there are difficulties in the way of 
marketing the lumber. Before midday I 
had bought from Bullhead 160 acres of 
middling good oak, and at a slightly 
better price than I proposed paying his 
neighbors. Then he guided me over two 
other tracts equally good, which were 
within walking distance. The hardest 
part of my work would be to select the 
best where all offerings were desirable 
bargains. But the next day we must 
hunt. Bullhead seemed to take that for 
granted. Of what moment was the mere 
ownership of forests, as compared with 
the joy of killing the game they shel- 
tered? We would kill a deer — maybe 
two of them—the squaw would cook 
much meat, and after feasting we would 
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have strength to hunt again. But for 
the ton of freshly killed pork the old 
Choctaw had shown me in his smoke- 
house, I might have thought him starving 
for meat. Still, pork is not venison — 
and there are such things as inherited 
desires and appetites. 

We returned to the house, in time to 
find Billy at the bottom of a heap of 
young Indians, whom a dusky-faced, 
excited girl was frantically belaboring 
with a rawhide quirt. The boys were 
in fun, and the girl in earnest — which 
convinced me that my employer’s son 
had already secured an above-par rating 
for his stock in the local market. 

By bedtime that night there were six 
inches of snow, and it was still coming. 
Bullhead gloated over it, the youngsters 
wallowed in it, but Mrs. Bullhead and I 
staid indoors and kept our footwear dry. 
Our hostess would have been talkative 
had her knowledge of English permit- 
ted, but when she came to me with the 
department store advertising in a Sun- 
day Globe-Democrat (which Billy had 
stowed in his grip) and begged a denial 
that such horribly designed garments 
were worn by women, I could only nod 
and gesticulate, in sorrowful conviction 
that the much-lauded sign language of 
the Indian and frontiersman held nothing 
to cover such an emergency. After 
supper I missed our host and Billy, and 
presently found them squatted on the 
floor with a blanket and a deck of cards 
between them, playing seven-up. It was 
an interesting game, but never noisy. If 
Bullhead’s hand suited him, he played it 
without words, and he would signify a 
desire to “beg” by turning his cards 
face down. And after the hand was 
played, the points were announced as 
briefly as possible. Where Billy ever 
learned to play seven-up was a mystery, 
for it is no longer a popular game in 
the East, or elsewhere, except where two 
or more oldtimers are gathered together. 
As Old Sledge it was once king of the 
Great Cornbread Belt, the cotton coun- 
try, and the plains and mountains west 
of the Big River. A few men played 
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poker, but farmers and planters, trap- 
pers, herders, rivermen, lumberjacks, 


miners — white, black and red — knew 
the difference between “standing” and 
“begging ” hands, and full many of them 
could deftly score the winning point by 
“flipping” a jack from the bottom of 
the pack. There was more than the luck 
of the cards against Billy that night; 
he fought hard, and accepted defeat 
without suspecting why it had found him. 

Two hunting parties took the field 
when daylight came once more. The 
two younger Bullheads, followed by a 
fice and a couple of mongrels, and 
equipped with axes, were to provide rab- 
bits for supper, in case the deer hunt 
proved a failure. The hounds we tied 
in the stable, and their heartbroken 
baying followed us wherever we went. 
The plan was to hunt on foot, and those 
big, leggy hounds would have proven 
much too fleet. Bullhead carried a rifle 
that had given him good service for 
more than thirty years—a ’66 Model 
Winchester. It looked odd enough, with 
its gun-metal frame and trim, long butt- 
stock, patterned after that of the muzzle- 
loading Kentucky rifle — its predecessor 
—and the stumpy rim-fire cartridges 
looked ineffective to eyes accustomed to 
modern ammunition. Boy was armed 
with a single-barrel shotgun almost as 
old as the Winchester. It was a Phoenix 
—made by the Whitney Arms Co., 
Whitneyville, Conn., along early in 
the ’7os. I once owned a carbine of the 
same make. Its weak points were the 
hinged breechlock, the long, slim firing- 
pin, the extractor, and — well, the barrel 
and stock were all right. They couldn’t 
be otherwise and bear the Whitney im- 
print. Boy was also equipped with a 
cow-bell, the purpose of which Billy 
could not guess, but would shortly learn, 
as the two youths were to travel in com- 
pany. Bullhead and I were to have a 
half-hour’s start, and the old Choctaw 
instantly chose his direction, after deter- 
mining how the slight breeze trended. 
The snowfall had ceased about midnight, 
but branches and bushes were swaying 
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low with their white burden, which would 
shortly be lost as the sun climbed into a 
cloudless sky. 

A mile or so southwest of the cabins 
Bullhead left me, where two hogback 
ridges, separated by a narrow hollow, 
ran down to the creek. As the con- 
verging point of two natural runways, 
it was an ideal stand. 

“Ellet stay here,” Bullhead threw 
back over his shoulder; then plunged 
down the bluff, to find a place where his 
rifle could command other runs. When 
an Indian hunts, very little is left to 
chance. If game is started, there are 
one or two courses it will invariably 
follow, unless danger is seen or scented. 
The red hunter knows how to be at the 
right spot at the right time, and usually 
he hurries events along by having the 
game driven to him. If the two boys 
started a deer, the jingling cow-bell 
would follow its trail—not hurriedly, 
but at a rate of speed that would allow us 
plenty of time to note any divergence 
from the original course, and to meet 
the emergency as best we might. 

Suddenly there was a double report 
from some point near Bullhead’s cabins, 
though apparently a bit to the left of 
them. Twenty minutes later I heard a 
faint tinkle of the cow-bell, and in pre- 
cisely the same direction. It was easy 
to guess that the boys had jumped a 
deer before they were fairly started out, 
and that both had shot at it. Upon more 
mature meditation I amended this theory 
somewhat. The shots had sounded too 
nearly alike to have come from different 
guns, even those of the same calibre and 
using the same loads. Besides, those 
were nitro charges, and I had noticed 
Boy loading with a black powder car- 
tridge. Billy had gotten in two shots. 
Going still farther, it was. hardly likely 
that so good a shot as Billy would send 
two buckshot loads after a deer without 
drawing blood, or that Boy would at 
once rattle the bell on a bloody trail. 
The temptation would be too strong to 
bag this one already half-killed deer on 
the quiet and give the old men the laugh. 
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All this considered, it seemed a safe 
assumption that there had been two deer, 
that Billy had downed one of them on 
sight, and that the other was now being 
followed. And as the minutes passed, 
my theory was considerably strength- 
ened, by reason of the erratic movements 
of that bell. It followed no direct course, 
but drifted here and there, as a sail-boat 
tacks in making a windward harbor. The 
deer objected to being driven, and the 
sole possible reason for such reluctance 
to leave the vicinity was that it missed 
its mate. But all the time deer, boys 
and bell were working closer to my 
stand, and at last I caught a distant 
glimpse of the game—a prong buck. 
He was still two hundred yards away, 
advancing a few yards at a time,. and 
then pausing to look back over his shoul- 
der. He probably could see the boys, 
who were a quarter-mile back and to the 
left, following the last circle the deer had 
made. I judged that Old Man Bullhead 
was standing on the next ridge, still far- 
ther to the left, even with the deer, but 
some four hundred yards distant from 
it. This last was merely a guess, based 
on the lay of the land and my own ideas 
of hunting. 

The buck approached very leisurely, 
with long halts between advances. I pre- 
sume he was still seventy-five yards away 
when I first heard the screaming at Bull- 
head’s cabins —I know I had decided 
upon risking a charge of buckshot if he 
approached a third nearer, and fifty 
yards is quite as far as I would trust a 
shotgun. My ears were not so sharp as 
in days gone by, but I knew that that 
distant chorus betokened serious trouble 
of some sort. As an undertone to 
the squaw’s long-drawn yells, rang the 
shrill clamor of children. The buck 
stamped uneasily as he listened. The 
cow-bell was silenced. To the left I 
heard a rustling rush through the frosty 
bushes, and knew that Bullhead had 
taken the alarm. 

Then suddenly the woods seemed 
shaken by a dull explosion like the roar 
of a big cannon. A yell from the boys 
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answered it. Another from Bullhead as 
he dashed in sight, almost meeting the 
deer, which seemed to be bewildered 
with the uproar. It looked to me that 
the Indian threw his rifle forward and 
fired without breaking his steady loping 


Half-way to the cabin I overtook Billy, 
who was limping along with a sprained 
ankle. In the excitement his self-imposed 
silence was temporarily forgotten. “ Boy 
says the house is on fire. I seem to smell 
the smoke — and that roar was a keg of 


























‘*Bullhead never gave a backward glance at the stricken buck, which ran 
but a few yards before falling.” 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





gait. Certainly he never gave a back- 
ward glance at the stricken buck, which 
ran but a few yards before falling. As I 
passed a moment later, I saw the mark 
of the bullet in the buck’s breast. 


powder exploding. Ain’t it awful! But 
I killed a deer, Mr. Elliott — hit it with 
nine buckshot—and it was running 
faster’n chain lightning. Do you sup- 
pose I could show it to you as we go in? 
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Probably we haven’t time — but I can’t 
go fast, for I turned my foot on a stick 
under the snow. Wonder how the fouse 
got afire? Do you suppose Mr. Bullhead 
carries insurance?” 

“ Please address all communications to 
Our Information Department, Billy,” I 
suggested, and he closed up as tight as a 
clam. 

Hurrying could avail nothing, after 
that explosion, which must have show- 
ered fire on every roof in the clump of 
cabins. Only the blazing walls were left 
when we arrived. The stables had 
escaped, and the smokehouse with its 
precious contents. A few blankets and 
boxes had been dragged from the cabins 
which were last to catch, and, piled with 
the other salvage, were Billy’s grip and 
mine. I remembered that they had been 
in the corner of the room where we 
slept, beside the powder keg. No one 
remembered, or would acknowledge, 
bringing them out, but the oldest girl 
was the only member of the family who 
had burns for me to dress, and I drew 
my own conclusions. Moreover, I no- 
ticed that she kept close to Billy as we 
were all busily moving to a pole corn- 
crib, which had been emptied of its 
meagre contents to make room for such 
remnant of the Bullheads’ household 
goods as had escaped the fire, with a 
few iron pots and bake ovens that were 
raked intact from the embers. 

Meanwhile some of the nearest neigh- 
bors had gathered in — for news of such 
a disaster gets abroad with mysterious 
celerity. Teams were harnessed to 
wagons and started under whip to the 
most convenient supply points for pro- 
visions, lumber and nails. A tent came 
from somewhere and was stretched in the 
yard before the last logs of the house 
walls had burned in half. Bullhead was 


the prime director in all this activity, 
but not once did he hurry his measured 
gait or show excitement in eye or voice. 
Through it all he was the same old Bull- 
head. 

“We can’t stay here any longer,” ven- 
tured Billy at last. “There’s no place 
for us to sleep.” 

“What’s the matter with the hay in 
the stable loft?” I replied. “ Aren’t you 
as tough as these little Choctaws? 
Oh, yes! we'll stay, Billy —it wouldn’t 
be the Western way to pull out and leave 
a friend in the hole. We are going to 
be carpenters for the next few days. It’s 
up to you to drive nails without mashing 
your thumb. Anyhow, there’s nothing 
else we could do, if we were selfish 
enough to leave here. Maybe it hasn’t 
occurred to you, but Choctaws will never 
sell us timber lands on credit. Bullhead 
is not the only sufferer by this fire. Your 
Uncle Tredway is out of pocket a cool 
eight thousand dollars, and not a soul on 
earth to blame for it—not even him- 
self.” 

And then Billy asked another ques- 
tion — and one that I didn’t like, for it 
savored strongly of the city, where such 
things as it suggested are actually done, 
now and then, by creatures who pre- 
tend to be men. Wilted by sudden 
amazement, crouched in back and knee, 
hands on hips and elbows akimbo, he 
stared at me open-mouthed and gasped: 
“Gosh! That money! Do you suppose 
he could have started the fire for an ex- 
cuse?” 

And then I crushed him with a dozen 
words. “You're the guilty man, Billy! 
The children had been looking at that 
blesséd Sunday Globe-Democrat, and 
left it on the floor before the fire. That’s 
how it happened.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TURPENTINER. 


By FLOSSIE RAY. 


66 HAT ye doing hyar?” The 
gruff voice fell like the crack 
of a whip-lash upon Howard 

Dare, sitting on a rude pine-board seat 
beside Huldy Mason. The speaker was 
Zedekiah Mason, the girl’s father, who 
had set out in the early morning hours 
for Tarville to purchase a few neces- 
saries for camp and to replenish his 
powder-horn and shot-pouch. His re- 
turn at that hour was unexpected, and 
consequently the two young people were 
thrown into confusion. 

“Ye air a dutiful darter, ye hussy! 
setting to that good-for-nothing young 
gander!” continued the angry parent. 
“ Hyar I left ye in charge of the vats an’ 
troughs, and hyar ye be fooling away 
your time with a gol-darned galoot, who 
hain’t got enough horse-sense to start a 
camp-fire! I expected to find all the 
pine sap carried frum the pinery and 
emptied in the vats, and it’s nigh sun- 
down and not a morsel of supper a- 
stirring. That's a purty way to treat 
yore pore old Pap!” “Now, ye cur 
pup!” he fairly yelled (addressing 
Howard, who was standing in an em- 
barrassed attitude) — “I say, ye ornery 
pup! ye jest punch the breeze away from 
this yer turperitine camp! and, mind ye, 
if I ever set eyes on ye in this camp 
again, I’ll fill yore hide full o’ lead! Do 
ye hyar me?” 

“Mr. Mason,” spoke the young man, 
in a low but firm voice; “it was not my 
intention to visit your daughter in your 
absence. I am not one to seek unfair 
advantages. I had heard of your dislike 
for me, and understand that you whipped 
Huldy —I mean, Miss Mason — when 
you heard of us being together some 
time ago at Bud Haywood’s log rolling, 
and again, when we met at the husking 
bee over on Big Paint. Since then I 


have staid away to save her from your 
cruelty., You have called me a coward, 
and have heaped abuse upon me. Did 
you ever hear of a Dare shirking his 
duty for lack of moral courage? Didn’t 
my father fall at the front in Pickett’s 
great charge at Gettysburg? I am 
thankful that I am above going into mor- 
tal combat with my fellow-man. But, 
Mr. Mason, I must warn you that there 
is a limit to all things, and I swear that, 
if you whip her on account of this, I 
shall take her away where you will never 
see her again—for I love her!” 
Grasping Huldy’s hand, the young man 
spoke, and a great emotion was in ‘his 
tones: “Goodbye, Sweetheart, for the 
present, and God bless you!” And in 
a moment the forest had swallowed him 
up. Huldy stood like a statue, gazing 
along the dim trail, while Zedekiah Ma- 
son sank down upon the board bench 
and gasped, “ Wal, I’ll be busted!” 
* * * * 

The sun, as it hid itself behind the 
western slope of Big Laurel Mountain, 
painted the pine cones of the Pinery a 
golden glow. A _ rain-crow, perched 
upon the limb of a large sugar-tree, 
prophesied rain in a minor key; a 
night hawk laughed in glee at the eve- 
ning shadows; the twe-twats, out at the 
old abandoned ore diggings, began their 
chant; a great horned owl flapped 
into the tall pine and shivered the 
fastly falling night gloom with his mo- 
notonous “ Hoo, hoo! Hoo! ah!” Down 
from the mountain slope came the 
friendly Tinkle! tinkle! of cow bells, 
and away off on a neighboring moun- 
tain a pack of hounds were baying. By 
and by the big round moon peeped 
through the pine fringe, casting a sil- 
very light about the tent of the old tur- 
pentiner. Silently the two lone woods 
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people ate their frugal supper. Both 
were in deep study. Presently the 
father spoke — bringing Huldy out of 
her reverie with a start. Could it be 
Father speaking — the voice was so un- 
like, so soft and low. 

“Huldy — Huldy,” he repeated — “ do 
ye know that I half-way like that up- 
start of a youngster, and I would be in- 
clined to believe that he has the true grit 
of the mountaineer, ef it warn’t for that 
shameful affair over to the Corners at 
the turkey raffle. He did shore talk like 
a man this evening; but anybody that 
would let that Mack Griggs bulldoze ’em 
outen a big fat bird, arter he had won 
it fair and square, hain’t nothing but a 
cowardly cur, I tell ye!” 

“ Father,” spoke Huldy, as she poured 
him a third cup of black coffee, you are 
sore at the Dares because they belong 
to the opposite political party and be- 
cause Howard’s father wore the Grey in 
the Rebellion. Then, too, they are 
wealthy planters and we are but poor 
You don’t take 
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hunters and trappers. 
kindly to the young man, because he is 


what you call a college idiot. But, I tell 
you, Father dear, an education is a 
mighty good thing to have. I feel the 
disadvantages keenly. And about that 
affair at the turkey raffle, I think that 
Howard did nobly. He curbed the ani- 
mal instinct which lies dormant in every 
human being. That is no indication of 
cowardice. On the contrary, it goes to 
prove that he is upon a higher plane.” 

“Well, daughter, I can’t foller your 
grammarfied talk — for I’m only a poor 
old backwoodsman. But from what I 
ken gather, ye sartainly set a heap o’ 
store by the upstart. But, Huldy, ye 
have an other guess coming. It hain’t 
any of the reasons ye have mentioned 
which causes the grudge I hold agin 
Jedge Dare. It’s a vastly more personal 
and serious matter than mere political 
differences or sech. Ye air too young 
and innocent-like to tell ye now. But, 
mind ye, gal — though I say that I can’t 
hardly help liking Howard —I will bite 
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the dust afore ye shall ever j’ine to any 
Dare in old Arkansaw! ” 

After delivering this spirited bit of ad- 
vice, Zedekiah Mason pushed back from 
the plain deal table, and, filling his old 
clay pipe and lighting it, went out to 
empty the filled vats and gather in the 
rosin liquid from the troughs. The tur- 
pentine season was on in earnest and 
Zed and Huldy worked like nailers — 
for the season is very short and there 
were several mouths to feed down at the 
little farm at the foot of Big, Laurel. 

ok 1K ok * 

The June sun filtered down through 
the pine grove and the birds kept calling 
to Huldy to come away from the mo- 
notonous grind of the camp — out into 
the flower decked and perfumed forest. 
The gentle breezes stirred the sighing 
leaves of the pines and whispered to 
the girl, “Come! come!” Huldy was a 
dutiful girl and with a sigh she heeded 
not the call. 

There came a day of thunder show- 
ers; then cool, refreshing nights. The 
old turpentiner had his work pretty well 
up. The trees were all freshly tapped. 
There were only three empty vats; the 
sap was making a fine run, and pros- 
pects were indeed bright. 

“ How would a big fat coon taste — 
eh, Huldy?” Zedekiah enquired, as they 
finished their evening meal. 

“T’m just dying to get out into the 
woods, Father,’ answered Huldy. 

The old man said not another word 
but arose, and, taking up the big conch 
shell, went to the door, and there floated 
out upon the evening breeze a long- 
drawn-out sound, familiar to the moun- 
tain people of Arkansas. Time and 
again the mellow sound broke the still- 
ness, until finally it was answered by a 
deep bay from far down the mountain. 
“Old Bob will be hyar in ten minutes,” 
declared the old man, as he replaced 
the sea-shell. “ Now fer a pine torch,” 
soliloquized he. Before the torch was 
completed, a fine hound was prancing 
about — trying in many ways to express 
his joy over the prospects ahead for the 
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evening. “ Jest ye wait, Bob, and afore 
long we'll be on the hot trail of a big 
fat coon,” encouraged Zed; whereupon 
Bob sat down and wagged his tail, as 
much as to say: “Thank you, I'll try 
my best to act nice and be patient.” 

“Now for the trail,” said Huldy, as 
she armed herself with the big camp axe. 

It was a lovely evening. A hunter’s 
moon shone dimly through a hazy mist, 
casting strange weird shadows that 
looked ghostly in the torchlight. 

“ Hoop-pee!” shouted Zed, as the 
hound hit up a cold trail. Finally the 
trail merged into a very warm one and 
old Bob sang a song that is the sweetest 
of all music to the woodsman. 

The chase was a long one — taking 
the hunters far into the deep woods. 
Huldy was exhausted and panting for 
breath, when they came up to where the 
faithful dog was giving tongue quite 
lustily up a large oak. Huldy held the 
torch high above and back of her father, 
and after some little disappointment the 
varmint’s eyes were shined and a bullet 


from the trusty old squirrel rifle brought 
it crashing down through the branches 


of the tree. It was a very large coon 
and was quite dead when it hit the earth. 
Slinging the animal over his shoulder, 
the old turpentiner hissed the hound on 
again, and away they went farther into 
the dense woods. At length they entered 
a patch of laurel where the cliffs began 
to tower. The cool night air had 
cleared the mist and the moonlight lit 
up the scene, making objects quite plain 
wherever there was an open space; but 
the keen eyes of the hunters had failed 
to see a long tawny form, gliding from 
shadow to shadow —always keeping 
well in the rear but persistently follow- 
ing. The dog began to show signs of 
uneasiness. He refused to leave them, 
cowering at their feet and whining piti- 
fully. “I shore don’t like that dog’s 
actions,” said the old man, as he paused 
to look about. Just then there came a 
terrific scream from the tree branches 
above and a lithe, cat-like form shot 
downward. “Mercy, save us! It’s a 
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painter!” he gasped. Then, as the 
heavy body hit him squarely upon the 
shoulders, he went down with a groan 
of agony. Huldy screamed and the ter- 
rified dog vanished into the night. 

Like lightning another form sprang 
into the arena of the conflict. There was 
a momentary scuffing among the 
leaves, and then a weird cry of anguish 
rose from the writhing objects upon the 
earth. Again came the cry—more 
faint — then a voice commanded: “ Hold 
the torch here, quick!” Mechanically 
Huldy advanced with the light. When 
she had come up quite close she ex- 
claimed, “ My God, Howard! how came 
you here? Is Father killed?” 

Slowly Howard arose from a kneeling 
position —a long hunting knife in his 
grasp — and, pointing to the huge body 
of the panther, he replied, “ He was an 
ugly cat, all right!” Then he stooped 
down and raised the still form of the old 
turpentiner. From the inside pocket of 
his waistcoat Howard took a small flask 
of brandy, and, placing it to the uncon- 
scious man’s lips, poured some of its 
fiery contents down his throat. In a few 
moments the old fellow sat up and 
looked around. He was bleeding fright- 
fully from a deep wound in the shoulder. 
Howard proved his knowledge of sur- 
gery by tearing strips from his coat — 
making a stout bandage, which he bound 
about the shoulder in such position that 
the flow of blood was arrested and the 
wounded man was able to be upon his 
feet in a very short time. 

Zed looked at the dead panther; then 
at Huldy, who was in tears; then with 
much emotion he grasped the young 
man’s hand, saying in a trembling voice: 
“My boy, I judged you wrong. I am 
ashamed of it now. Ye have l’arned me 
a great lesson. Bravery hain’t fighting 
your feller-man, but hit is risking your 
own life to save the life of your feller- 
man. Young man, Huldy is your’n, 
ef she be worthy of sech as ye.” 

For answer Howard Dare gathered 
the now blushing girl into his arms and 
said, simply: “Thank God! my little 
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girl!” As Huldy’s cheek touched his 
broad shoulder she shrank back with a 
cry ef anguish: “Oh, Howard! you 
are hurt. I felt the warm blood on my 
cheek.” 

“Why, little one, you mustn’t be 
frightened. It’s nothing but a light 
scratch from the claw of that mean old 
beast.” But, even as he answered her, 
he reeled and would have fallen but for 
a spruce tree by which he was standing. 
He pulled off his coat, tore open the 
front of his shirt and said, in a weak 
voice: “Now, Mr. Mason, if you are 
able I shall have to call upon you to do 
some surgical work.” Whereupon he 
directed the old man how to prepare the 
bandage and just where to place it. 
Then, drinking the contents of the flask, 
he advised that they relight the torch, 
which lay smouldering upon the ground, 
and strike out for camp. 

The homeward trip was a slow and 
painful one, and it was early morning 
when at last they found themselves 
within sight of the Pinery. Howard and 
Zedekiah sought their spruce beds at 
once, and Huldy, with the love-light in 
her eyes, set to work to nurse them back 
to health. 
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“How glad I am that the turpentine 
season is about over,” said Zed next 
morning, as he sat up in bed and sipped 
a cup of hot coffee. “And how glad I 
am that I am in this camp, with Huldy 
for a nurse,” chimed in Howard, as he 
devoured a tender bit of coon. 

“And how on airth did ye happen to 
be thar jest in time?” enquired the old 
man. ; 

“T had come to the Pinery to have it 
out with you,” frankly admitted Howard; 
“ and, not finding you here, I set out on 
your trail. You see, I am a pretty fair 
woodsman, even if I have been ruined by 
a college course. I easily kept on the 
trail until I heard the report of your rifle. 
Then I got the course and soon caught 
up with you. You can guess the balance. 
I had no gun — only that long hunting 
knife.” 

“And do ye really want Huldy? The 
facts air, | want ye fer a son-in-law; 
but I hate awrful bad to give up my 
hunting and trapping pardner —I do!” 

Huldy ran blushing out of the open 
doorway to gather some dry sticks for 
the camp-fire, and the young man an- 
swered: “ There’s nothing in this world 
I wish so much!” 


A SOUTH AFRICAN LION HUNT. 


By FRITZ TREKKER. 


Translated from the German by Roy Temple House. 


O*K: day a real lion wandered into 
the neighborhood of Chabmoko. 
The baboons had begun to be a 
little scarce in the forest, and hunger will 
make any of us restless and bold. In 
Chabmoko there were some fine goats; 
but unfortunately there were irritable 
human beings watching them. They 
raised the alarm and came in great ex- 
citement with the news to the only two 
white men in the place, who were of 
course rivals. 
A lion hunt! Such an experience does 
not come along every day, even in South- 


west Africa. Schmidt and Braun organ- 
ized a hunting party each, and the two 
companies started out on the chase at 
once. Schmidt was so fortunate as to 
come upon the animal first a very short 
distance from the little village, buried in 
the thicket and troubled with the first 
symptoms of apprehension for the conse- 
quences of his indiscretion. The howling 
of the Kaffirs, who surround the thicket, 
makes the animal thoroughly nervous. 
He springs out into the open at random— 
the stupidest thing he could possibly do. 
Fate decreed that, at the same moment, 
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Braun should appear also on the scene of 
action with his troop. A wild cross-fire 
begins at once, to the accompaniment of 
the most ear-splitting racket of voices. 
Struck by a dozen balls, the thief suc- 
cumbs. A mad bellowing of triumph 
accompanies his last convulsions. Then 
the natives’ rush at the body and begin 
to draw the skin over the ears. Schmidt 
and Braun stand leaning on their mus- 
kets, opposite each other—buried in con- 
templation of the novel sight. Each one 
thinks to himself: “ That was a noble 
thing I did.” Schmidt (who is a married 
man) is unable to keep the news to him- 
self any longer. He turns and hurries 
home to acquaint his wife with his heroic 
deed. He was the first on the spot and 
his men opened the fire. Who would 
think of questioning his ownership of the 
hide? 

When the bloody work of removing the 
skin is ended, the procession forms for 
the march back to the village. A Kaffir 
walks in front, carrying the head of the 
lion on a spear} a second throws the hide 
over his shoulders. So the excited band, 
encouraged by the applause of the entire 
population, surges in wild carnival tumult 
toward Chabmoko. The procession moves 
straight toward Braun’s house. Schmidt 
comes rushing up, winged with a terrible 
suspicion. Too late—for Braun’s door 
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falls heavily into the latch behind the 
safely landed lion skin. 

“ Low-lived trick!’ snorts Schmidt, 
and goes home and addresses a violent 
accusation to the police: “The skin is 
mine, and Braun must surrender it!” 
When the letter reaches my hands, I file 
the usual attestation that it is out of my 
jurisdiction, and refer the complainant to 
the native Kadi. That official lays an 
embargo on the lion skin and begins a 
hearing of the black witnesses. Only the 
experienced in South African law suits 
can appreciate the state of affairs. The 
more depositions are heard, the more 
tangled the affair grows, the more be- 
wildered is the Kadi. With a last desper- 
ate summoning of his powers of persua- 
sion he effects a compromise, by the 
terms of which Schmidt pays seven Mark 
and fifty Pfennig, and is awarded the 
hide. Some time later I visited Schmidt 
in his home. On the wall, very fairly 
cleaned and treated, hung the much-de- 
bated lion skin. Below was a card with 
the inscription: 


SHOT AT CHABMOKO. 
June 14, I9gI0. 
SCHMIDT. 


The 14th of June! That was the date 
on which he had paid the seven Mark 
and fifty Pfennig. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 


@ pure serenity of mind.” 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 








GAFFING A MISSISSIPPI BLUE CAT. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


URING the past week, while visit- 
ing a cousin in the town of Bruns- 
wick, Mo., I had an encounter with 

a fish so unique and fishy that some peo- 
ple might be inclined to class it as a fish 
story; yet it happened exactly as set 
down here. Brunswick is on Grand 
River, not far from where it flows into 
the Missouri. The fishing is good in the 
spring and summer, and Cousin Richard 
is an enthusiastic fisherman, with whom 
it is impossible to associate for any length 
of time without catching the contagion. 
The fish in Grand River are principally 
channel or blue cat, which come up the 
Missouri from the Mississippi and then 
up the Grand. There are also some black 
bass and trout, but all the larger fish are 
cat, and during the summer, especially at 
spawning time, they leave the muddy, 
swiftly flowing waters of the Missouri 
and seek the quieter, better protected 
waters of its smaller tributaries like the 
Grand as the best places to deposit their 
eggs. They search for rock bottoms 
where there is a little mud, or muddy 
banks, or by the side of or under a rock 
or sunken log, or where willows bend 
over the edge of the water, protecting the 
boy. Here they deposit their eggs and 
stay near till they hatch. A fish about to 
spawn will hunt for a place of this kind 


and there deposit its eggs, or else will 
hollow out a place in the bank sufficiently 
high up from the bottom so that another 
big fish won’t be apt to come near enough 
place from the near approach of the small 
to the top of the water tofind and eat the 
eggs. They prefer somewhat muddy, still 
water, or water which runs slowly. 

Early one August morning my cousin 
and I started down-stream for an all-day 
attack upon the big fellows lurking in 
the deep pools, which lie like a chain be- 
tween the river banks while the water is 
at low stage. A few clouds hung low 
in the heavens, the wind barely stirred 
the leaves upon the maples, and slender 
columns of smoke rose from the tops of 
chimneys, as the farmers’ wives cooked 
their early breakfasts. Our fishing out- 
fits consisted of two good stout hooks and 
lines each, steel rods, a gaff hook each, 
and some old clothes to wear in the water, 
in case we tried gaff fishing. We had 
secured a piece of calf liver from the meat 
market in town, and had got a few grass- 
hoppers and worms as we came along; so 
were well supplied with bait. The river 
was quite clear, and the dry rocky banks 
permitted us to get down to the water’s 
edge without trouble. 

After tramping a mile or so down- 
stream, we came to a place where the 
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channel widened out into an unusually 
deep pool. Here we decided to stop and 
try our luck; so about 7 o’clock we threw 
ourselves down upon the rocks and cast 
our hooks into the still water. But, 
though the place looked promising, we 
fished steadily for 3 hours without get- 
ting a nibble. At last I grew tired, stuck 
my pole in the soft earth under a flat 
rock and fell to drawing sketches of the 
scenery in my note-book, while my cousin 
started down towards the Missouri, pros- 
pecting for a better place. He didn’t 
find it, however, and soon came back and 
proposed that we put on our old clothes, 
get into the water and try gaff fishing. 
We were soon in the water and found it 
up to our necks in the deepest places, 
with a rocky, slightly muddy bottom. My 
cousin told me to go around on the west 
bank, where the willows drooped over, 
and feel along for fish, which he said 
would likely be in little hollowed-out 
places in the mud; or if I should find 
places where the dirt had been washed 
out between two stratas of rock 2 or 3 
feet below the surface of the water, leav- 
ing a shelf-like place, I would be most 
likely to find the fish lying here on these 
shelves, half covered with mud. “ And if 
you find a place where the water feels un- 
naturally cold, look out,” he said; “ for 
you may expect to find a fish near. A 
fish is so cold-blooded that if it stays in 
one place for days, as it does when it is 
getting ready to spawn, it turns the water 
cold; for after they spawn they stay 
around awhile to protect the eggs. And 
if you find a big fish, don’t be too much 
afraid it’ll be scared away. Take time to 
hook it securely ; they’re hard to frighten. 
I have found big fish in the mud along- 
side a rock in these deep holes and have 
rolled them over and got my fingers into 
their gills, without their trying to get 
away; but it’s best to use the gaff, of 
course.” 

With these instructions I swam across 
the river and began feeling gently for 
fish along the bank as far under the water 
as I could reach. Meanwhile my cousin 
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began to dive to the bottom and feel for 
fish in the mud. He would inflate his 
lungs with air; then dive, retaining his 
breath almost a minute; then exhale the 
air and stay under a while longer; then 
come up. In this way he could explore 
several yards of the bottom, and, if not 
satisfied with one dive at a place that felt 
promising, he would go under perhaps 
four times before leaving it. We spent a 
half-hour thus. I went down the west 
bank about 100 yds.; then crossed to the 
east bank and felt along it towards the 
place from which we started, without dis- 
covering any sign of the big fish we 
hoped to get. As I worked along the 
east bank, I came to a maple log lying 
with one end out in the water some five 
feet, the other end being embedded in the 
muddy bank. It was 2 feet in diameter, 
and had been there a long time, for all 
limbs were rotted off, the log was smooth 
and slick, and the bottom around it clear 
of brush. It pointed somewhat upward 
and the end out in the water was within 
a few inches of the surface. The log 
was hollow, so I put my right hand inside 
it, to see what it was like. The hole was 
about 8 inches across and got larger fur- 
ther down the log. I put my hand in 
cautiously further and further and felt 
the water grow suddenly cold. I was 
holding my gaff in my left hand on the 
outside of the log, and was just drawing 
my arm out to take the gaff and reach 
in with it, when there was a lightning- 
like rush within the log, and something 
caught my four fingers as I jerked my 
hand out and raked most of the skin off 
on both sides. Then whatever it was 
darted backwards toward the rear end of 
the log. I thought at first my fingers 
were bitten off. I placed my thigh against 
the opening in the log, to keep the thing 
in, and yelled for my cousin to come— 
holding up my bleeding hand, with the 
ends of the torn skin hanging over my 
finger tips. “Come here quick!” I 
shouted, swinging my hand to ease the 
pain. 
“ What’s the matter?” he asked 
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“God only knows—but you see this, 
don’t you?” I replied, holding up my 
bloody hand. He came quickly, and I 
told him what had happened. 

“ That’s a big catfish,” he said, exam- 
ining my hand, “and its given you a 
vicious rake with its teeth. I don’t under- 
stand that, unless the fish has deposited 
its eggs and is staying by them till they 
hatch. I have always heard that fish are 
harmless before they spawn, and after 
that they stay near the eggs to protect 
them till the little fish are able to swim. 
Maybe they’re rather vicious while guard- 
ing the eggs.” 

“We examined the iriside of the log 
again—very cautiously inserting our 
gaffs a short distance and feeling for the 
fish, at the same time keeping the hole 
at the end closed. We couldn’t feel the 
fish and kept putting our hooks further 
down the log. Finally we reached in at 
full arm’s length, as the fish didn’t show 
any further disposition to fight. “I think 
he’s too badly scared by this time to do 
any more fighting,” said Richard. At 
last we felt him away down in the log, 
but somehow we couldn’t get a hold upon 
him with our hooks. He kept on the 
move, making short rushes ; then backing 
or dodging sideways. We were a long 
time trying to get our hooks into the 
fish, and so much interested did I become 
that I almost forgot the pain of my in- 
jured hand; but he sidestepped all our 
efforts. At last I got tired and drew my 
gaff out, leaving Richard to guard the 
hole. Examining the log more closely, 
and tapping it with the handle of my 
gaff, I found it somewhat soft and 
spongy. I began to claw at it in different 
places with my hook, and found a place 
about five feet from the end where it was 
softer than anywhere else. I continued 
to dig at the wood, but it was too tough 
for my weak hook; then I went out on 
the bank and looked for a piece of iron 
or something with a sharp point. I found 
an old rotten crosstie, and, giving it a 
kick, it fell to pieces and a spike rolled 
out. I then went into the water and 
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began to claw at the soft place in the 
log with the spike. I made more head- 
way now, and in five minutes had a small 
hole in the log just over the fish and 
could see its dark blue head or back. I 
kept working at the place, and soon had a 
hole big enough to get my hook through. 

Richard kept digging at it with his gaff 
and it kept moving a little, so I could see 
that its head was just below the hole. I 
cautiously inserted my hook, and as the 
fish moved a little to one side I slipped 
the hook down beside its head and caught 
it in the gill and held it hard against the 
upper side of the log. There was a churn- 
ing and pounding against the sides of the 
log, like a young whale lashing the ocean 
with its flukes, but I held it securely, 
while Richard put his arm further in and 
felt for its gills. He had a better chance 
now, as he didn’t have to guard the hole 
so closely, and soon caught the fish se- 
curely in the gills. “Turn loose now 
and come here,” he said excitedly. “TI 
can manage him all right till you get a 
hold on him from the end of the log.” 
So I worked my hook out and ran and 
put my gaff in at the end of the log and 
hooked it securely in the gills. Then to- 
gether we drew it to the end of the log, 
stopping every moment to tighten our 
hold, while the other held it against the 
side of the log. In this way we drew it to 
the opening. Then, settling our hocks 
firmly in its gills, we pulled the old fellow 
out. It was fully 3 feet long and weighed 
37 lbs. when we got it home and dressed 
and was as pretty a Mississippi blue cat 
as I ever saw. It must have weighed 50 
Ibs. as taken out of the water. It had 
doubtless backed into the log while it was 
a good bit below the surface, and the 
water had fallen, leaving the end of the 
log almost out of the water. It had 
probably been in there quite a while, and, 
as Richard suggested, had doubtless de- 
posited its spawn and remained there to 
guard it from destruction by other fish, 
which accounted for its vicious attack on 
me. 
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OUR FLORIDA FISHING TRIP. 





I have sat still for a long time, listen- 
ing to the rest talking, and now, if I may 
have the floor for a little while, I will 
add something to what I had to say in 
the October, 1907, issue as to Sarasota 
Bay and its surroundings. After the ex- 
perience of that winter, I felt that I 
had not caught all the fish that belonged 
to me from those waters; nor all the 
pleasure and sport that was to be had in 
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take a sleeper that night for any point 
where it might be warmer. The best op- 
portunity seemed to be St. Petersburg, 
and as that was in the direction we 
wanted to go, we so decided. On our 
arrival, we were unexpectedly greeted by 
a party of home neighbors who were 
stopping there for atime. Baggage fail- 
ing to keep up with us, we had to lay over 
for a couple of days, and on renewing our 
journey were joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Current of Homer, Ills. We were to 
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SHOWING BOAT HOUSE AND WHARF, WITH THE “PASTIME” READY TO CAST OFF. 


Photo by M. L. BREWER. 





such surroundings. So the last of Janu- 
ary, 1908, Partner and I packed our 
duffle and boarded the train, via St. Louis 
for the Land of Warmth and Sunshine. 
Our trip down was not one of the most 
pleasant that we have had; but, knowing 
that better things awaited us at the end 
of our journey, we did not complain. 
We arrived at Jacksonville on a Sunday 
morning in time for church and intended 
to remain over till the first of the week, 
but found it so cold that we decided to 


ship by boat for Sarasota and were at the 
wharf with all our belongings, which they 
proceeded to load. Then, without wait- 
ing or giving us a chance to get aboard, 
they tooted their whistle afid sailed away 
—leaving us to be the butt for those who 
had come to see us off. Later in the day 
a boat of another line landed us at 
Bradentown, where we connected with 
the train and arrived at our destination. 
We were soon located and fitted out with 
a boat, and, by the way, any one going 
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there will not miss it by seeing the Seal 
Brothers. Ben will treat you right with 
a boat. For the first time Partner (my 
wife) took to boating and fishing with 
me, and now we are full partners. 

The Keys that separate the Bay from 
the Gulf average from 40 to 60 rods in 
width and are rapidly being settled on 
by Northern people for winter homes. 
The buildings face the Bay, which is from 
one-fourth to a mile wide, and the Gov- 
ernment has dredged a channel for them, 
so that they can run light craft its entire 
length. 
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night proved to be an ideal one, the water 
being perfectly calm; but the larger fish 
—scenting danger—had not seen fit to in- 
habit the Bay that evening. We had 
hoped for some trophies from the saw- 
fish and shark, but had to be satisfied 
with smaller game. But we have, as a 
trophy of that evening, a set.of fine teeth 
from a drumfish. Mr. H. was anxious 
that the writer might get hold of a large 
stingaree, just to see how hard they could 
hold to the bottom, and we did—but it 
was one too many for us; for, while hold- 
ing hard to the spear handle, it gave us a 

















THE AUTHOR (standing), HIS FRIEND, AND THEIR EVENING’S CATCH. 


Photo by M. L. BREWER. 





Among our most pleasant cruises was 
one to the home of Messrs. Bucannon 
and Hildreth (brothers-in-law) who with 
their wives spend the winter on the Key. 
Their Northern home is in Northern 
Vermont. As pre-arranged, they came 
up to the village after Partner and the 
writer in their launch Pastime, which is 
one of the best on the Bay. You will 
note her loaded at the wharf at the boat- 
house. After a supper fit for a king, Mr. 
H. informed us that he was prepared for 
an evening’s sport, spear fishing. The 


twist that sent the fellow at the upper 
end of the handle head first overboard 
into the bay! Our second photo shows 
our boat and outfit with our catch for 
the evening. The flat fish are the sting- 
arees—the sting being a horn about four 
inches long on the tail—and in defence 
they whip it up with force and are said 
to be as poisonous as a rattlesnake. On 
their account the Bay is not a pleasant 
place for bathing, as they are rather 
abundant in it, but the Gulf is an ideal 
swimming place. 
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The following day was to be spent in- 
land a few miles with gun and camera, 
hunting ducks’ and birds’ nests in a rook- 
ery. Sorry to say, the rookery work was 
not satisfactory. Birds and nests were 
plentiful, but our time was too limited for 
the occupants to get used to our presence 
so that they would come to the nests. 
We spent some two hours wading around 
in the slough among the frogs and snakes, 
which were plentiful, but they were mod- 
est and if we only gave them time would 
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pletely immersing the camera and filling 
our boots full of water, which made walk- 
ing for three miles under a burning sun 
rather difficult. 

The inner man was calling strongly for 
attention, knowing that a dinner of 
stewed duck awaited us; so we did not 
complain but rather enjoyed the experi- 
ence. The rookery was inhabited by a 
great variety of water-fowl. One photo 
shows the home with its occupants, with 
our partner sitting next the door, and 




















OUR FRIENDS' HOME AND ITS PLEASANT FOUNTAIN. 


Photo by M. L. BREWER. 





always move out of our way. Seeing that 
it was their home, and not wishing to 
appear impolite, we allowed them plenty 
of time to move over. After we were 
ready to start homeward, we proceeded 
to gather our belongings. The writer had 
carried Mr. B’s long topped rubber boots 
for wading; and, while the bottom was 
treacherous, we gained some confidence 
to our sorrow, for an abandoned alligator 
hole received us to our waist line—com- 


Mr. H. with his gun and trophies for the 
forenoon. The fountain is pleasantly set 
in front of the home—the water flowing 
from an artesian well just at the back of 
the house whence a pipe carries it to the 
end of the wharf, where the neighbors 
come with boats loaded with barrels and 
haul it away as needed. Another photo 
shows the Avenue running across to the 
Gulf, about 40 rods away, where bathing 
is ideal the year round. The Avenue is 
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bordered with young orange trees that 
seem to be doing well. While we were 
inland the ladies donned their bathing 
suits and went to the Gulf for a plunge 
in the surf, and on their return saw a 
bob-cat at the edge of the Avenue, but by 
the time Mr. B. could get his gun it had 
moved on. However the ladies were a 
little mixed in their descriptions, as some 
thought it had a bushy tail, while others 
thought it had a bob tail. Thus the tale 
ended. After dinner, another merry ride 
in the Pastime ended one of our pleasant- 
est trips, marred only by the thoughts of 
parting with such friends and wondering 
if it was for good and all in this world; 
yet hoping, if it was that there would be 
a happy meeting in the next. 
M. L. BREWER. 





A MUSKIE EXPERIENCE. 





It was the fall of 1907 and I had been 
looking forward to it with some interest, 
as I had intended taking a little vacation 
of some kind. Having felt rather indis- 
posed for some time, | thought it would 
do me a world of good to get out for a 
couple of weeks. I had a younger brother 
staying up in Flensburg, Minnesota—a 
small town near Little Falls—and, not 
having seen him for some nine years, it 
looked to me as though it would be a 
fine thing to make a trip up there; but I 
was somewhat disappointed, upon look- 
ing at the map, to find that I would have 
to go 10 miles or so to the Mississippi 
River for the nearest fishing, and, not 
knowing if I would have to walk that or 
not, I thought it would be best for me to 
go to visit Flensburg for a week and then 
come back to the river and try to find 
some place there for the other week, or 
else go down as far as La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, for some bass fishing. This trip 
business began to work on my nerves 
more and more every day as the time for 
departure drew nigh, when relief came 
in a rather unexpected form. About two 
weeks before the time to go, I received 
a letter from my brother, stating that he 
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had changed his home and was now liv- 
ing with a friend of his named Gust 
Holm in Arbor Vitz, Wisconsin. Say! 
perhaps I wasn’t tickled to hear it. Arbor 
Vite—right amongst one of the finest 
lake countries to be found! The first 
thing to do was to find out the best way 
to get there; so, upon inquiring, I found 
that the station was on the C., M. & St. 
P. Ry. and according to the time-table 
393 miles from Chicago. The train left 
Chicago at 10:30 p. m. and dropped me 
off at my destination at noon the next 
day. 

I never saw any hotel look better to me 
than did Gust’s place. I staid at Gust’s 
place for a week and did nothing but fish 
and eat—about as much of one as the 
other. Big Arbor Vite, Little Arbor 
Vite and several smaller lakes were all 
tried, but Little Arbor Vite especially 
appealed to me, as I could troll for musk- 
ies alone and it was not so rough. Every 
evening my brother would come down to 
meet me and help carry home the fish— 
those that I got, not the one that got 
away. One morning I had started down 
to Little Arbor for the day’s fishing, 
when I had a little experience which 
won't be forgotten for some time. The 
previous day I had been down there and 
talked to Bur Murry (a guide and trap- 
per) and received his permission to use 
his little cedar canoe for the day’s fish- 
ing. I intended leaving my surplus tackle 
in his cabin, as I had taken quite a bit 
with me, but I found Murry asleep, so 
just piled it all into the canoe and pushed 
out. About 300 yards out there was a 
nice sand-bar with a good growth of 
weeds just outside the bar and 6 or 8 feet 
deep, making a fine hang-out for musk- 
ies. Thinking to try that first, I made 
a cast with my steel rod and a No. 8 
spoon; then, picking up the paddle, 
started to hit it up a bit before my spoon 
sank into the weeds, when—Bang! there 
he was, much sooner than I had either 
hoped for or expected. Gee wiz! that 
must be a dandy! Say, but don’t he pull 
some! Why, I'll bet he could almost pull 
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a ton of coal up the Dearborn St. viaduct 
in Chicago. Look at that! clean out of 
the water and standing on his tail! He’ll 
go 20 lbs. easily. Blame the luck, any- 
way! I wish I had left that extra steel 
rod at home. Of course it had to be right 
under my feet when I’ve got to be so 
careful. I’ve just got to.throw it up in 
the front of the canoe.” Guess I can 
handle him with my left hand, while I 
stoop over and move that infernal rod. 


soon aware of the fact. As soon as I 
came up, I made one grab for the canoe, 
which was just within reach; but my 
hand no sooner touched it than—Glub-ub- 
bub !—under again I went and up would 
go my leg. There we were—two of us 
on one string and both trying to see 
which was the biggest sucker. I must 
admit the other end of the line had the 
advantage, as he was by far the best 
swimmer, and the canoe seemed to be too 











OUR FLORIDA FISHING TRIP.—THE AVENUE. Leading Down to Our Beautiful 
Bathing Beach on the Gulf of Mexico. 


Photo by M. L. BREWER. 





Hold on there! you can’t get away that 
way! come on back here. Back he came, 
but a whole lot faster than Yours Truly 
was looking for, and before I could 
straighten up to gain my _ balance— 
Splash! over I went on the opposite side 
of the canoe. I realized that I couldn’t 
swim a little bit. But the worst was not 
yet. In going over, I had in some way 
tangled the line around my leg and was 


small to keep me up. Every time my 
head would come above water, I felt it 
must look like a whale coming up to 
blow; then down again, while the canoe 
kept on rolling like a barrel. After six 
or seven duckings, I began to get weaker. 
My head struck on something and at 
first I could not understand why I could 
not come to the top; then it came like a 
flash that the canoe was upside down with 
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me under it! Finally my head came out 
of water once more and I managed to get 
the canoe between my legs and then 
found it was no trouble to keep my chin 
above water. 

The muskie must have gotten tired of 
the fight, and, thinking my old carcass 
wouldn’t help the matter, anyway, had 
gone on business elsewhere, and I was 
mighty glad he had, as I was nearly done 
up. Rolling off the canoe and taking it 
in one hand and paddling with the other, 
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call for help, and, besides, it’s pretty hard 
for a fellow to yell with mouth and lungs 
full of water. When reaching shore it 
was up to me to rest a few minutes; then 
I turned the canoe over and wound up 
the line, which was still wrapped around 
my leg, and it was lucky it stuck or I 
should have had to quit fishing; for I 
had lost all my other tackle—box, pole, 
reel, gaff hook and all—in twenty or 
more feet of water. I valued my loss at 
about $20; so Brother Gust and myself 




















SPORT IN SOUTHERN COLORADO.——Result of a Forenoon’s Fishing in the San Juan River. 


Photo by W. E. COLTON. 





I finally made shore. They say a fellow 
thinks of everything at once when he 
feels that he is going to cash in his chips. 
Well, I don’t remember much about what 
I thought when in the water. But the 
first thing that struck me on reaching 
shore was, I’d have given $10 to have 
been sitting on the bank, watching the 
whole performance. 

There was not another person any- 
where around the lake except the trapper 
and he was asleep; so there was no use to 


tried nearly a whole day to regain my 
tackle, but it was no go. After emptying 
the water out of the canoe, I rustled up 
a branch to use for a paddle, so I could 
pick up my paddle, hat and a few other 
things that were floating around on the 
lake; then beat it to the house for a 
change of clothing. It was my good luck 
to find no one at home, but the key had 
been hung in its hiding place; so in I 
sneaked and hustled into a change of 
clothes. When the folks came home and 
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saw the wet clothes hanging out, they 
wanted to know what had happened ; so I 
told them that my six months to take a 
bath in was due the day before, and that 
when I realized that I was a day over, I 
got excited and jumped in to take it be- 
fore I thought of taking off my clothes. 
After this little occurrence luck seemed 
better and I had a jolly good time for the 
rest of the trip, staying at Ballard Lake, 
a little further north, for a week and also 
going as far north as Busswell and Big 
Papoose Lake. Northern Wisconsin cer- 
tainly looks good to me, and if the Lord 


two fish about the same time and out of 
the one hole. You can talk all you like 
about excitement with big game and 
other phases of sport where it takes ex- 
pert work, but I do not think it comes 
up to what they had on their hands for a 
short while. They also had something 
to do to keep the two fish from mixing 
lines. Joe landed his fish in about an 
hour and it weighed 514 lbs. He was 
using a five-ounce rod and a Flight of 
Fancy fly on a No. 10 hook. Buck landed 
his fish in an hour and a half, and it 
weighed 8 lbs. even. He was using a 








SPORT IN SOUTHERN COLORADO.—A Fine Pair of Trout from the Famous San Juan River. 


Photo by W. E. COLTON. 





allows I am figuring strongly on another 
trip to Gust Holm’s place to fish and eat 
to my heart’s content. 
Chicago, Ills. CHARLES PETERSON. 
ecicihuataliladi eibh 
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My Dear Sports AFIELD :—Enclosed 
you will find a photo of two of our expert 
trout fishermen—Joe Brawn and “Buck”’ 
O’Niel. They were fishing on the San 
Juan River below Pagosa Springs last 
fall, and had the good luck to hook the 


five-ounce rod and a Royal Coachman 
fly on a No. 10 hook. If that is not good 
work, then I do not know anything about 
fishing. Brawn stands to the left and 
O’Niel to the right in the picture. 

I also hand you a picture of a fellow 
who is a top-notcher in the iron business 
in Pittsburg. I had him out one day, 
and that string of trout will show you 
that we have a few in our streams. 

W. E. Corton. 

Archuleta County, Colorado. 
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IN THE GREAT 


NORTH WOODS. 


By J. A. BOTTKOL. 


HE deer and partridge hunting and 
the trout fishing for 1910 are over. 
The cold hand of Winter holds our 
Northern forest land in its cheerless grip 
of ice, snow and storm. But the journal 
is enriched with red-letter days spent in 
the chase of the whitetail deer; of long 
walks over wilderness tote roads, i 
quest of partridges, and of many canoe 
trips down a beautiful trout stream. For 
three months the joys of camp life will 
be snow bound; but during the long 
winter evenings to come we have many 
happy memories to live over. The canoe 
trip was takenin July, during the drought, 
which put the river some 20 inches be- 
low its normal height. That brought 
the bottom too near the top, with the 
result that we struck many portages and 
lugged across. It was harder work than 
we looked for; but that only made the 
trout and bacon taste the better. There 
were two of us and we would eat as 
many as 45 trout in three meals, with 
many slices of fine bacon. We can smell 
the appetizing odor now of trout frying 
in bacon grease. There were days of 
mist and rain, but they all held their 
own charm. There were days of yellow 
sunshine, blue skies and white clouds. 
The land was enchanted. The white- 


throats sang and sang; the trout leaped 
clear of the water and the locusts twanged 
in the warm summer air. Once a big 
buck almost ran over us in the stream. 
At another time, in letting down our 
boat with a rope through a rock-walled 
gorge through which the river tore with 
an angry roar, the current caught the 
gunwale near the nose, and in a second 
our craft was almost filled with water. 
We had taken the precaution to unload 
most of our outfit, but the two sacks 
containing the potatoes and onions (the 
real luxuries) and a pack-sack of bread 
as large as a bushel basket were left in. 
The spuds and onions, true to the law 
of gravitation, promptly went to the bot- 
tom of the clear pool below the sluice- 
way and the bread went bobbing lightly 
down-stream, until it reached an eddy, 
where we rescued it some twenty min- 
utes later. The bread was water soaked 
but the potatoes and onions were none 
the worse for their immersing. This 
was one of the mishaps of the trip; but 
we look back now at that particular oc- 
currence with feelings of pleasure rather 
than vexation or regret. The clear bluish 
water, the leaping trout; the romantic 
scenery of evergreens, massive white 
pines and gigantean rocks; the impress- 

















IN THE FIELD. 


ive silence of the Northern twilight, the 
jubilant voices of the evening songsters, 
the dawn-song of the white-throats— 
these are the things that linger in mem- 
ory—calling to us and making us eager 
for the next trip. 

Northern Michigan offers excellent 
trout fishing. Among the good streams 
are the Flat Rock, the Paint, the Pcpple, 
the Brule, the Net, the Fence, the Ford 
and hundreds of others. Nowhere can 
better ruffed grouse shooting be had 
than in Upper Michigan. The number- 
less miles of old unused tote roads, over- 
grown with clover and timothy, are great 
territory for partridges. Here is a day 
from our journal: 


Oct. 2.—Up with the dawn. Went down the 
tote road to Fence Lake; thence south through 
the hardwood ridges and old choppings to Crow 
Rapids. Got seven grouse. This p. m. went 
south from camp along the hardwood road. Got 
five. Saw a large buck and a doe in the big 
burning. The buck stood at the edge of the 
hardwood and whistled at me for some time. 
The frost coloring of the great maples, the birches 
and the basswoods is glorious. Above this canopy 
of gorgeous coloring the dark evergreens rear 
their beautiful heads, drawing about them that 
air of solemnity and stillness found only in the 
silent places. There is no feathered game that 
offers finer sport than our Northern grouse. The 
serene charm of our Indian Summer days is alone 
worth a great deal. 


eer hunting! What a fascination 
those two words hold! But it is a far 
sterner sport than bird hunting or trout 
fishing and fraught with danger. The 
man who hunts deer these times runs 
more or less risk of being shot dead or 
wounded. His neighbors call him a fool 
for taking the risk under family circum- 
stances. In our beautiful North Woods 
the usual casualties and deaths of hunt- 
ers took place during the past season. 
The fool who shoots at the first move- 
ment he sees is a hard man to keep out 
of the woods. Some of the accidents 


and deaths are simply unpardonable. It 
is decidedly disagreeable for the hunter 
who stalks noiselessly up-wind in the 
dense woods to think that some fool 
may be standing near at hand with a 
high-power rifle pointed at him; that at 
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almost any moment a bullet may tear its 
way through his body. Some say that 
this is the wrong way to look at it. 
Wrong way or not, the fact remains— 
and facts are stubborn things. Long 
before the opening of the season, we 
thought seriously of giving up our an- 
nual deer hunt, owing to its ever present 
danger. But when my hunting com- 
panions began their planning and prep- 
arations and said I must come along— 
well, I simply could not resist the call. 
Never were the conditions for deer stalk- 
ing more perfect. The weather was be- 
low the freezing mark continually ; every 
night an inch or two of light snow fell; 
always the sky was overcast and an easy 
wind from the North prevailed. As we 
pause in our writing and look up at the 
new antlered heads, many memories of 
a royal good hunt come trooping back. 
We are in camp again. It is not yet 
daylight. We tramp along the trail in 
the frosty air and strike off into the big 
dense timber up-wind. Soon we come 
across fresh sign. PHEw! away smashes 
a buck, unexpectedly. Now comes the 
tracking in the fresh snow, the stealthy 
creeping, the peering, the pauses to 
listen, and so forth. It is an exciting 
game. Now the spoor leads over ridges, 
and here is where we stand a good 
chance of getting a look at our quarry. 
We cautiously peer over the first ridge. 
Nothing. The second, the same, and 
the third likewise. But on the top of the 
ridge, through the evergreen boughs 
and between the great hardwood trees, 
the eye luckily spots him—standing 
characteristically on the top of the fol- 
lowing ridge, with head swung round 
watching his back track for a glimpse 
of his pursuer. In the gloom of the 
hemlocks his white stern makes a fair 
target: the rifle cracks and it is all over. 
Deer hunting in the North Woods is 
royal sport. With his wonderfully acute 
senses of scent and hearing, with an eye 
quick to catch the slightest movement, 
and with his great sagacity, the white- 
tail deer is a quarry worthy of any 
hunter’s skill. 
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Indications at this writing are that the 
deer will winter under difficulties in 
Northern Michigan. The weather has 
been stormy for several weeks, with the 
result that from 4 to 5 feet of snow lies 
in the deer country. Snow covered the 
ground before the middle of November, 
and that is another reason why we be- 
lieve the whitetail will have a hard time. 
There were enough partridges left to 
make fine hunting next fall, and there 
will be brook trout to catch long after 
we are gray. So here’s to the future! 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN ALABAMA. 


I was unaccustomed to the hammer- 
less pump gun and am also a very poor 
shot. Therefore, it is not amazing that 
so few of the quail we flushed found 
their way into my bag. The shooting 
grounds in this part ot Alabama (Ran- 
dolph County) are plentifully dotted with 
bushy bluffs and pine thickets—an ideal 
cover for game. Although the coveys 
are often not large, with a good dog one 
can usually find from 4 to 10 bunches in 
a day’s hunt. Our first covey rose un- 
expectedly and promptly sailed to cover 
—leaving the three of us too surprised 
to shoot. Most of the birds lodged in a 
hollow between two ridges that ran an- 
gling to our course. They were rather 
wild, not waiting for the dog to flush 
them. Bang! bang! bang! All three 
of us fired at a single bird and never a 
feather fell. Up went another behind 
us, its low flight furnishing a difficult 
target through the tops of the thick 
bushes. Pow! went the smokeless— 
and I had bagged my first bird. Then 
the three of us fired together at a single 
bird and watched it scoot to safety, 
though leaving a shower of feathers in 
its wake. Bang! and Wise had his first 
bird on the ground. Bang! bang! bang! 
and Tyler had riddled a single first of 
the trio; then Wise and Tyler took one 
each ahead of me. Away went the last 
two—one escaping through the brush, 
in spite of two snappy loads sent after 
him, The other headed down-stream, 
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but fell to all three of our guns. Al- 
though I could only say that I had fired 
southward (the way the bird was going), 
Wise and Tyler generously awarded this 
last quail to me, making us even—two 
apiece out of the first covey. A quarter 
of a mile further, without the first hint 
from the dog, we tramped into a fine 
covey. Crack! crack! went two guns 
in unison, and Wise and I had a bird 
between us. The birds stopped in a 
hollow and on a little slant tha: reached 
to the top of a bluff. Up came two, 
headed down the hollow. These I had 
all to myself—bringing them down in 
good style. Wise had a shot but missed; 
Tyler missed the fun but saw where they 
had settled. This time the dog gave us 
notice. I dropped one nicely that tried 
to fly behind us—missing two other easy 
shots. Tyler got one here, and 200 
yards further on we flushed two wild 
ones. I got one and fired with Tyler at 
the other. I missed, but Tyler crippled 
it badly. However, we could not find 
it. We went on and flushed another, at 
which both Wise and Tyler wasted two 
more shots. 

Beating up a branch, we ran a fine 
covey out of the cane on top of an 
almost bare hill. Away they went again 
at our approach. Wise got one of the 
first; then stood and stared. He said 
that he was trying to count the shells as 
they flipped out of my repeater. (I had 
fired 4 times in about six seconds, with- 
out touching a feather). Tyler got one 
here also. Then back to the cane we 
went, where I winged one but lost it. 
Then Wise downed another. Across a 
10-acre field and into a strip of woods we 
raced after the rest of the covey for our 
last shots—for the sun was nearly down. 
Wise missed ; Tyle: suissed. Three birds 
fluttered before me. At them ! strung 
out three shots—missing the first but 
dropping the last two. Bang! Tyler 
had another—the last. The bag held 


19 birds; 8 of which had fallen to my 
I found that I had used up just 
Maybe 
But, anyhow, there is 


shots. 
31 first-class smokeless shells. 
it’s a shame. 
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consolation in the knowledge that we fragrant bed of fir boughs, we took 


have left so many fine birds, to furnish 
royal sport for another day. 
Wedowee, Alabama, J. E. Boone. 





CAMPING ON LAKE OKANAGAN. 
Last fall, as I was getting my traps 





breakfast and shouldered our guns for a 
tramp through the pine woods—secing 
plenty of deer sign and securing a ruffed 
grouse ior our evening meal. 

The next day we went in different 
directions, Clifford, my partner, taking 
his shotgun and I my rifle. About 11 


together before making a start for my a. m., while climbing along the face of 


Happy Hunt. 
ing Gr -unds, I 
had the gocd 
fortune to 
make the ac- 
quaintance ofa 
first-class part- 
ner, who had 
come up from 
the Coast with 
a letter of in- 
troduction and 
who was desir- 
ous of sunning 
himself in our 
favored valley 
and get dried 
out a bit 

We boarded 
my sail boat at 
Okanagan 
Landing, and, 
after a pleasant 
cruise of a cou- 
ple of hours, 
sailed into a 
lovely land- 
locked bay and 
ran our boat up 
on tothe beach. 
After unload- 
ing our outfit, 
we started our 
camp-fire and 
soon had some choice cuts of a 3-Ib. 
trout (which we had caught on our way 
‘down) sizzling in the frying pan. The 
rest of the day we devoted to pitching 
our tent and making things comfortable 
around camp, which was not hard to do, 
as there was plenty of drift. wood for our 
fire and planks and boxes for our furni- 
ture. After a aight’s sound rest upon a 
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A 13-POUND TROUT FROM LAKE OKANAGAN. 


the mountain, I 
started a cou- 
ple of deer, 
which bounded 
from a thicket 
of alders about 
100 yards be- 
low me. I took 
a few hasty 
shots but failed 
to stop either 
and thought I 
had overshot 
them. How- 
ever, I secured 
one about 2 
weeks later 
with a bullet 
hole high upon 
the shoulder, 
which was 
probably one 
of the pair. 
After this I put 
up a blue 
grouse which I 
dropped with a 
ball from my 
.303. Clifford 
returned with 
another grouse 
and a rabbit. 
The next 
morning I took 
the boat and went trolling for trout, and 
after a good fight brought to gaff a 13- 
lb. trout of the rainbow variety. Clifford 
returned with a bag of 7 fat mallards 
and a muskrat. Then we went foraging 
among the ranches for fruit and vege- 
tables, and returned laden with apples 
and other good things. In the evening 
I strolled along the rocky shore, ex- 
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amining some spawning beds of the 
lesser blue-backed salmon, when I 
flushed a blue grouse which headed for 
camp, and Clifford (who was cooking a 
savory stew of duck, pork and onions) 
seized his ready gun and dropped him 
almost into the camp-fire. 

Another day we climbed a high 
mountain overlooking the lake—to take 
a view of the country, which was mag- 
nificent. On returning we ran into a 
covey of blue grouse and secured 5 
beauties. Other days we devoted our 
attention to the rabbits—very conspicu- 
ous in their winter garb of white as they 
scurried from thicket to thicket. I think 
we were both sorry when the time came 
to strike our tent, and I am sure we'll 
always look back with pleasure to those 
happy, care-free days spent in this home 
of Nature’s beauties. 


Vernon, B. C. A. T. BickForpD. 


A DAY ON THE PLATTE. 


As I have not seen any articles in 
Sports AFIELD from near home for some 
time, it occurred to me to write one. 
But, as I have never written anything 
for the press, I would not be surprised 
if this note were to find its way into the 
waste-basket. Each time Sports AFIELD 
comes, I read its pages over; then re- 
read them; and, before the next issue 
comes, I find myself reading the older 
issues a third time. 

The events which are most in my 
mind just now occurred some 8 years 
ago last November, when I received a 
message from my chum Patsy Haney, 
saying “Come down Saturday night. 
The ducks are here.” I live 7 miles 
north of the Platte and Patsy lives be- 
tween me and the river. So Saturday 
night found me with team, road-wagon, 
gun, ammunition and decoys at my 
chum’s home. We put up the team 
and went to the house. And right here 
let me say that this family of Haneys is 
one of the most hospitable and good- 
natured whose roof ever sheltered trav- 
eler or friend. The family consists of 
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Father, Mother, two sons and two at- 
tractive daughters. We sang songs and 
told stories until near midnight, when 
Patsy remarked, ‘“‘ Well, Bud, it’s time 
for us to get in the hay, if we want to 
get up in the morning.”’ We set the 
alarm for 4 o’clock: that would give us 
plenty of time to get down to the river 
before daylight. We got up all right, 
and Patsy says: “You go out and feed 
the team and get everything ready, and 
I'll get breakfast.” I took the lantern’ 
and went out to the barn and found one 
of my black horses had rolled and caught 
her hind-foot in the partition, which held 
her fast with all her feet up in the air. 
I couldn’t release her alone, so went to 
the house and asked Patsy to come and 
help me straighten her out. He was 
scared. ‘Say, Bud!’’ said he, “that’s 
a sign of bad luck for us today.” “Oh! 
get out!” says I; “she often rolls that 
way in the barn at home.” 

After eating a good breakfast of fried 
potatoes, beefsteak, coffee, honey and 
the best of bread, we loaded our junk— 
boat and all—on a truck wagon and lit 


- our Havanas (some I had made from 


home-grown tobacco) and started for 
the river. We drove to the bank, put 
the boat in, and loaded her with our 
wooden decoys, 2 hammerless guns of a 
first-class make, 2 tin shell and lunch 
boxes and about a hay-rack full of wil- 
lows for a blind. We next drove the 
team into a sheltered nook, unhitched 
and tied them to the wagon, and put 
good heavy blankets over them. Then 
we went back to the boat, shoved her off 
and crossed the first channel to a large 
heavy timbered island called Haney’s 
Island. We were paddling quietly along 
its south side, when the first signs of 
morning appeared—the heavy timber in- 
tensifying the darkness. I was in the 
bow and suddenly discovered what I 
thought was surely a large buffalo or 
cat fish, which had been feeding in the 
shallow water. I stopped paddling and 
said, ‘Gee! look at that big fish!” Its 
back was dark and rounded out—just 
like that of a fish weighing 15 or 20 Ibs. 
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I got hold of a gun and Patsy says, 
“Here’s a shell.” I took good aim and 
pulled the trigger. The fish or what- 
ever it was was swimming toward us, 
within 4 feet of the boat, when I poured 
in a second broadside with both barrels. 
The “fish” was cut in two and we were 
both drenched with water—due to my 
shooting at such close range. But my 
fish proved to be only a drift log that 
had been floating in an eddy! Patsy 
says, ‘Now you’ve gone and done it! 
Scared all the ducks off the river with 
your darned fooling! Let the fish go. 
We're after ducks.” We rowed some 
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again. Patsy saw it first and said, ‘“‘ Look 
at that boat of ours going down-stream !” 
We certainly didn’t want to lose that 
boat just then ; for she was bearing away 
with her all our ammunition, a fine lunch 
and both our guns. She was a hundred 
yards down-stream by this time, and, as 
I was the nearest, I started on the run, 
through water up to my knees and got 
to the point of the bar just in time to 
wade out up to my arm-pits and catch 
her with one hand. I can feel that ice- 
cold water even yet! When I got back, 
Patsy said, “That’s some more luck for 
us—one blamed thing after another!” 








CAMPING ON LAKE OKANAGAN.——A Mixed Bag. Lake Okanagan, British Columbia. 
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100 rods up-stream, east of the Burling- 
ton Bridge, found a suitable place for a 
blind, left the boat on the north side of 
 sand-bar, and commenced to unload. 
We first took the willows to where we 
wanted the blind; then the decoys. 
Patsy commenced to build the blind— 
telling me to arrange the decoys. We 
were both very busy for a while. In 
the meantime the wind had risen and 
changed and was now blowing hard 
from the south. When we pulled the 
boat up to the bar we never thought of 
the wind’s blowing it out in the channel 


We finally got settled—first putting 
the boat some 40 rods up-stream ona 
high sand-bar. It was now close to 
sunrise, and the flight was on. The first 
that came along were a pair of blue-wing 
teal. Says Patsy, “You get them!” 
And I did—one with each barrel. 
next to come our way were four more 
teal. Patsy got both of his; while I 
scored with my first but missed with my 
second barrel. After reloading the gun, 
I let it slide down through my left hand 


The 


from the fore-end to the muzzle, when ° 


something caught my glove, and, on ex- 
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amining the arm, I found in the left bar- 
rel, about 6 inches from the muzzle, a 
hole large enough to put your thumb 
in. I was shooting 31% drs. of Schultze 
Powder, with 2 black-edge wads and 3 
cardboard wads and 1% ozs. No. 6 
chilled shot. Several experienced sports- 
men had told me that that barrel would 
surely blow to pieces some day, as it 
had a slight bulge at this one place and 
you could see particles of brass or dross 
on the outside of the bulge. Patsy was 
scared green. He said he didn’t want 
to hunt any more and told me to throw 
that confounded pot-metal gun in the 
river, “before one of us gets his head 
blown off!” Then he said for me to 
shoot his gun and he would go up and 
sit in the boat. I shot his gun for a 
while, but scored too many misses, so 
continued shooting with the one good 
barrel I had. We staid until after lunch 
time, when we broke camp. We got in 
all 48 ducks—mostly teal and mallards, 
with a few red-heads and blue-bills. Out 
of the 48, we found that I had bagged 
26 with what Patsy called “that one- 
holed gun.” He would crouch down in 
one corner of our blind, when I would 
raise my gun, and if I missed he would 
ask: ‘Did you bust the other barrel?” 
When we got to the house, Mrs. Haney 
said: “You young Devils had better 
go to Church on Sundays. It would 
pay lots better than trying to blow your- 
selves up down on the river.” Thus 
ended a day long to be remembered. 
Columbus, Nebr. GEo. DRINNIN. 


~~ 


IN PENNSYLVANIA’S GAMELAND. 


The end of the open season in Penn- 
sylvania woodlands reveals some features 
of encouragement and some not so hope- 
ful. As to deer—justly considered the 
first prize of the hunt and chase—the 
situation has much cheer, The contin- 
ual stripping off of our trees, big and 
little, by the lumbermen is of course un- 
favorable in its effect on the habitat of 
the woods folk. But over against this 
is the new growth that springs up, and, 
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specifically, the conservation and growth 
promotion policies of our State Forestry 
Commission. Hence the shy and timid 
deer are finding more and more of a con- 
genial home, with excellent concealment. 

Our legal regulation of recent years 
anent deer: That only bucks with visi- 
ble horns, and one only in an entire sea- 
son at that, should be shot, has been 
productive of untold good. While the 
law has not been an absolute preventive 
of the so-called buck fever—because 
some does have been found dead in the 
woods, where fever-seized sportsmen 
have fired first and remembered after- 
wards—nearly all hunters have been 
careful; while the almost complete elim- 
ination of danger in the woods in the 
open deer season has been so much in 
evidence that in the gruesome list of 
hunting fatalities in the country at large, 
not one this season is charged to the 
Keystone State. 

Thus, the season totals nearly a thou- 
sand deer killed in Pennsylvania, and 
yet there is no danger of their diminu- 
tion. Meanwhile, the original twenty- 
two deer (imported and released on the 
fenced and forbidden 3,000 acres be- 
tween Penfield and Clearfield, and the 
neighboring animals which they have 
attracted to the safety inside the magic 
wire boundary) have become a large 
herd. Bears are not so well protected. 
The females and cubs must take their 
chances, along with the males, against 
the danger of gun and trap, and the 
season is of greater length. Thus, the 
number of our Bruin folk, big and little, 
gotten in the State is equal to that of 
our deer. 

As to the smaller game varieties— 
four-footed and birds—the situation is 
not so encouraging. Rabbits of course, 
with their strong tendencies against race 
suicide, do not diminish, and the meat 
bill of many a family is small during the 
open season on rabbits. Concerning 
that truly royal bird, the Ruffed Grouse, 
opinions have become convictions that 
our pheasants must have a better chance 
for existence, and, as a means to that 
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end, some say that the bird dog must 
go. Without the valued aid of his four- 
footed companion, a hunter could, if a 
good shot, get a sprinkling of grouse in 
the season; but, with the dogs, whole 
flocks are exterminated. An instance: 
David Hook lives in the great 600 square 
miles of forest between the West Branch 
and Bennet’s Branch. This summer he 
could go a short ways from the house 
and flush grouse like chickens in a barn- 
yard—probably not less than 50. But 
during the season there came to that 
district a party of city shooters, with 
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with Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and being one year at the top of the 
pitchers’ list. He is now equally clever 
with the gun. At Camp Perry, O., in 
the Marine Corps Match of the National 
Rifle Association—the stunt being 20 
shots each, at 600 and at 1,000 yds.— 
Billy made 96 at 600 and 92 at 1,000 
yds., and made one run of eleven straight 
bullseyes at the 1,000-yard range. All 
of which is great work. On Thanks- 
giving morning Rhines came onto the 
track of this rare buck, and, following it 
until 4 in the afternoon, the deer was dis- 








CAMPING ON LAKE OKANAGAN.——A Corner of Our Camp on Lake Okanagan. 
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their terrible dogs, and now every bird 
has vanished. As to our other game 
birds and the squirrel varieties, they are 
all too scarce, and should have more 
chance to live and propagate; and all 
the signs point to more restrictive game 
laws, when our Legislature meets next 
January. 

Wm P Rhines of Ridgway on Thanks- 
giving Day, on Red Run, in Elk County, 
shot a rare specimen of the deer tribe. 
Billy was for 12 years a star baseball 
pitcher in the National League, playing 


covered about 450 yards away, on the 
run. Rhines’ .30-20 Winchester and his 
unerring aim plunked the singular buck, 
whose appearance shows him to be sui 
generis among all the deer of the State, 
and, in fact, raises the question whether 
the animal was a deer-elk or an elk-deer. 
Penfield, Penna, Joun H. Browne. 





Game Warpen Wi isms of British 
Columbia says that game birds are not 
receiving the attention they should. His 
department has devoted its energy to- 
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wards saving the big game and its ef- 
forts in that direction have brought ex- 
cellent results. Duck shooting is get- 
ting worse every year, and unless proper 
precautions are taken this sport will be 
practically destroyed. One tendency of 
this is to establish private game pre- 
serves. The report suggests that many 
amendments to the game act are needed. 
The present act is so complicated that 
an entirely new and comprehensive 
measure is required. The central and 
northern portions of the Province are 
described as a sportsman’s paradise for 
moose, bear, caribou, ducks and geese. 
That the dept. virtually pays for itself, is 
shown by the receipts and expenditures 
during the past five years, being as fol- 
lows: Receipts, $ 30,356; expenditures, 
£36,319; or a net cost to the Govern- 
ment of about $6,000a year. Owing to 
the raids in former years by the Stoney 
Indians of Alberta, Kootenai big game 
was about gone. Wapiti and moose are 
now plentiful. There are estimated to 
be about 1,000 of the former, which, esti- 
mated at $50 a head, are worth $50,000, 
not to speak of the moose, deer and 
sheep. Similar remarks apply to Lil- 
looet. The report says that about $100,- 
000 a year is expended in the Province 
by outside sportsmen. 


_— 





A NORTH DAKOTA DEER HUNT. 


Early one morning in November there 
was a great hustle and hurry in a home- 
steader’s shack in North Dakota. Guns 
and cartridges, grub, cooking utensils 
and bedding were being packed in most 
any old way. Presently Neighbor Bob 
drops in, as happy as a lark, for he is 
one of our party of three—to wit, Bob, 
Jack and the writer. Whither are we 
bound? Oh, just going to the Missouri 
River bottoms for our annual deer hunt. 
We all knew that the deer were scarce; 
but I had succeeded in getting a big 
buck there the previous season; so we 
felt that there was a chance. Besides, 
the chance to camp out in the woods, in 
a tent, was sufficient attraction for us 
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prairie homesteaders, We were a jolly 
bunch: Jack being the leader; I a fol- 
lower; and Bob, the joker. He always 
liked a joke, whether it were on himself 
or on some one else. We took our old 
spaniel Nap along, to guard camp while 
we were away, and a more faithful senti- 
nel never lived. He would lie beside a 
box of bread and meat all day, no mat- 
ter how hungry he was, and never think 
of touching it. 

We had everything loaded in the 
wagon that was to take us to the station, 
to catch an early train before daybreak. 
We made the train all right, and, after 
what seemed a slow ride of some 40 
miles, we got off at a little station, where 
we found the team, waiting to take us to 
the haunts of the wily white tail. We 
arrived at our old camping ground after 
dark and soon had our tent up for the 
night. Supper was soon ready, and 
maybe the coffee, fried potatoes, bacon ~ 
and hot biscuits didn’t taste good! Even 
old Nap tried to show how pleased he 
was, and sat up with his forepaws folded 
a good part of the time. He knew there 
would be some cottontails that needed 
chasing on the morrow. The deer sea- 
son wouldn’t be open the next day, and 
we had a couple of Winchester pump 
guns forthem. We each used a .30-30 
for deer, as we had seen too many of 
them crippled with buckshot and lost. 
Supper over, Napoleon was given a 
generous meal and pipes were started. 
Then some one found the cards and a 
game of pitch was soon under way, to 
see who would have to get breakfast. I 
don’t think the boys cheated, either; 
but somehow the chore fell tome. Next 
morning found me up and breakfast 
ready before daylight, as we wanted to 
do a little rabbit hunting and then there 
was a lot of fixing up around camp to 
do, so that we could give all our time to 
the deer on the morrow. Bob proved 
to be an artist with the axe, and hada 
big wood pile in front of the tent by the 
time Jack and I had gotten everything 
else in shape. A few rabbits were bagged 
—giving Nap lots of pleasure and our 
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party a big feed for supper. After sup- 
per the cards were started, to see whether 
Jack or Bob should be Chef the next 
day. It fell to Jack, and we all turned 
in for an early start in the morning. We 
were out next morning just as the east 
began to get tinged with grey—leaving 
Nap behind to take care of camp. He 
couldn’t see much fun in this, but dogs 
are not allowed to run deer here and a 
word from his master was absolute law 
for him. 

Nothing doing till about 4 p. m., when 
Bob started 4 deer in a diamond willow 
swamp, in what our local hunters call 
the Devil’s Hole. A hole it surely is, 
as the only way any one can see in it is 
upwards. Bob got one shot; but the 
experience of former years had made him 
so he expected to miss, and he was 
happy just the same. Going home in 
the evening, about 2 miles from camp I 
saw a small buck running across an 
opening some 125 yds. away. At the 
crack of my .30-30 Savage he jumped 
into the air and the next I saw of him 
was his white flag going into the brush 
whence he had come. After about an 
hour’s search in the dark, we found him 
shot through, just back of the shoulders. 
It not being my first one, I felt a little 
sorry that it was only a spike buck, but 
still it was a deer, and only the first day 
of the season. Carrying him to camp 
was easy for two husky young lads— 
and them the steaks! We had steak, 
steak and more steak, until all we could 
do was to lie on our backs in the bunk 
and smoke. We tried to get Bob to play 
solitaire, to see who should cook next 
day; but he couldn’t see any fun in that. 

The next few days we saw no deer, 
until about the 4th day. Bob and I 
were stalking seme 75 yds. apart, when 
I saw him raise his rifle, then run a few 
steps and raise it again. I asked if he 
were practicing a bayonet charge and he 
said, ‘‘ No—but two deer flew up here.” 
He had his glove caught in the lever and 
didn’t get a shot. I expected to hear 
! —! —! but he merely said, “My 
luck!” and grinned. 





Next day Jack started a little buck 
and broke its front leg, and as there was 
a light snow we all got together to get 
him. I trailed him for two miles, with 
Jack and Bob watching the runways. 
He jumped up 100 yds. ahead of me 
and I took two shots in the brush. At 
the second shot he fell, but got away 
again and the hunt wason. After fol- 
lowing him for another mile, we finally 
cornered him in a thicket with a clearing 
on each side, and Jack got him with a 
good clean shot through the neck. 

No deer for a number ef days, till one 
morning there was a little fresh snow— 
just enough to make tracking good. An 
old hunter from a nearby camp and I 
struck the tracks of a buck and a doe 
running together. I took the track and 
he went ahead a half-mile. I tracked 
for about 400 yds. and started them, but 
the brush was so thick that all I could 
do was to hear them running. Pre 
soon I heard the man ahead shoot four 
shots—slow and steady. I had just 
started toward him, when he shot four 
times more. When I came up, he was 
bleeding a fine 4-prong buck and had 
just finished the operation on a large 
doe. He shot them both without mov- 
ing out of his tracks. The doe got all 
four of his .30-40 soft points and the 
buck got three out of four. The first 
one touched his heart and he ran fully 
200 yds. after he got it. The old hunter 
offered me the doe for my share, but I 
told him the little buck I had was all I 
wanted. The next day the team came 
after us and it was a sad looking bunch 
that pulled up stakes and left for the 
train that took us home. On our way 
in we were busy planning what we would 
do “next year”; but when the 1910 
hunting season came we were far apart. 
I heard that Jack went back alone but 
got no deer. I imagine it was a lonely 
hunt for him, after the three of us had 
put in the previous season there. Even 
my favorite meerschaum didn’t taste 
right to me for a few evenings about 
that time. MICHAEL SWENSON. 


Isabel, South Dakota. 
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Fesruary marks the beginning of the 
end of Winter, and, in localities where 
the season is regular in its temperature, 
some of the wood folks are beginning to 
think of courtship and mating. Among 
the most interesting of our feathered 
friends whose plumage and habits bid 
defiance to the cold, are the various fami- 
lies of owls. Every farmer and poultry 
raiser should know the difference be- 
tween friend and enemy of the alleged 
birds of prey, and, as every man’s hand 
and gun is raised against owls and 
hawks, any information conveyed to the 
public at large that will define the good 
from the bad should be worth space. Out 
of the 18 species of owls found in North 
America, north of Mexico, there is but 
one species—the Great Horned Owl— 
that is really worthy of a bad name. The 
majority of all owls feed upon mice, rats, 
shrews, fish, crustaceans and insects. 
Nearly all of them are at work looking 
for food during the night, when the de- 
structive rats and mice are also on the 
prowl, and the number of such little ani- 
mals destroyed annually by owls is more 
than sufficient to pay for a fowl or two, 
if these are taken when other food is not 
to be found. One of the most interest- 
ing families is known as the Barn Owl. 
Ugly, grotesque, sometimes called the 
Monkey-faced Owl, the Barn Owl makes 
its home with the farmer and as a de- 
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stroyer of rats has no equal among birds. 
All owls have a peculiar habit of dis- 
gorging the indigestible portions of their 
food in round pellets and an observer 
who collected 200 of these pellets from 
a pair of Barn Owls, identified 424 skulls 
of various kinds of mice and one bird 
skull. Every farmer should cultivate the 
acquaintance of this owl, instead of 
shooting it on sight. The Great Horned 
Owl is certainly a fighter, and Dr. Fisher 
says that “the Great Horned Owl, with 
the exception of the goshawk and Coop- 
er’s hawk, is the most destructive of all 
birds in its taste for poultry, preferring 
turkeys and Guinea fowl.” It also de- 
stroys large numbers of rats, but a 
farmer may be forgiven if he shoots 
Bubo Virginianus, if he is certain of the 
breed before pulling trigger. The 
Screech Owl looks very like a diminutive 
Horned Owl and is celebrated for its 
weird, uncanny cry, called by courtesy 
a screech but which is really a shiver. It 
eats mice, grasshoppers, locusts, cut- 
worms, caterpillars, beetles, crickets, 
spiders, lizards, frogs and crawfish. If 
these are unattainable, a truthful his- 
torian must admit that small birds are 
added to its ménu. These owls are not 
so common as might be supposed and the 
good they do far overbalances the loss 
of a few small birds, especially if they 
confine their attention to the English 
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The little Red Owl that is so 


sparrow. 
often seen flitting about in the dusk and 
which often enters the chicken house or 
pigeon roost to the great terror of its in- 
habitants, feeds almost exclusively on 
mice and deserves encouragement as well 


as protection. These are about the most 
common of our owls. Think twice be- 
fore shooting once. 


* * * * 


Mr. VAN Stycxk asks for information 
concerning the Colt repeating rifle and 
finds in the writer another who has often 
asked the same question that he does con- 
cerning the Company’s refusal to keep on 
with its manufacture. The action of the 
Colt repeater, while not so rapid as an 
automatic, is still very fast, and the only 
fault I had to find with the .40-60 I used 
to own was the absolute necessity for 
cartridges that would fit the receiver. 
Some cartridges of .40 calibre would 
jam, but with the proper cartridge I 
never had any trouble with the action 
and liked the rifle very much. A friend 
of mine took my specimen on an antelope 
hunt in Texas and during the trip had 
five of these animals driven within 30 
yards of him as he lay concealed in a de- 
pression of the prairie. By some over- 
sight, though he had been warned to take 
my belt, his cartridges would not run 
through the action, and the first time he 
pulled back the handle a cartridge 
jammed, and there he was with his game 
so close that he actually killed one with 
his six-shooter, after he had tried in vain 
to use the rifle. One can imagine his 
feelings. After his return, to show him 
how nicely the rifle would work, I took 
it out on the second-story veranda early 
one morning and started in to “fan” a 
coyote that was sneaking about the 
chicken yard. The first shot started Mr. 
Coyote, and as long as I could see him, 
which was only a minute perhaps, I slung 
bullets at his rapidly disappearing form, 
without a single hitch in the program. 
That rifle is probably still in Texas, for 
I sold it to a cow-puncher who fell in love 
with it before I left. The .22 Colt re- 
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peater was also a gem and I used one for 
several years. I had a Lyman rear-sight 
and a specially made front-sight on it, 
and when the Raub rifle target trap was 
still in existence this little gun was the 
best ever for flying targets. Perhaps 
some of my readers will remember the 
Raub trap. It held about 25 circular tar- 
gets about three inches in diameter. 
These targets were made of clay at first 
and later a heavy cardboard was used. 
The trap being loaded, the shooter called 
Pull! or hitched the rope releasing the 
mechanism about his ankle and kicked 
backward when ready to shoot. The tar- 
get was thrown in the air about Io feet, 
with its broad side towards the ‘firing 
point, and the clay targets were of course 
shattered when hit. The trap was self- . 
loading, so long as there were any tar- 
gets in the magazine, and for genuine 
fun with the .22 had no equal. Lack of 
interest in this form of shooting caused 
the maker to quit, and so far as I know 
there is not one in existence, though now 
would be a good time to put such a trap 
on the market. 


* * * * 


Mr. Hunter asked the Editor ast 
month for information about shooting 
buckshot in a close choked gun and got 
the answer, too. Wish Brother Hunter 
had told us what kind of a pump-gun he 
used and how he loaded his cartridges 
and how far was the target. The Win- 
chester pump-gun and full choked at that 
will do all sorts of stunts without burst- 
ing, but I have never failed to “scratch” 
something with the shot, if the object 
was not too far off, no matter what sort 
of shot I had in the shell. But it is not 
fair to the gun to ask it to shoot such big 
shot and expect to make a pattern with 
the charge, and it is rather luck for 
Brother Hunter that the muzzle was not 
bulged. It is wonderful what the old 
Winchester will stand up to. I remem- 


ber once cutting a shell almost in half be- 
tween the two wads on the powder, to see 
if it were true that the load of shot would 
ball and punch a hole in a 2-inch plank at 
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50 yds. It did, and the barrel stood the 
strain without damage to the choke; but 
unless chased by a grizzly and forced to 
shoot or die, I do not think I would try 
the experiment again. Speaking of 
scratching the target, reminds me of an 
experience when American Wood Pow- 
der was still something new in the way 
of a so-called smokeless powder. I was 
a visitor at a country trap shoot as a 
demonstrator of the Winchester 12-gauge 
pump-gun and that brand of powder. A 
doubting Thomas stated openly that 
Wood Powder was no good, even though 
I had secured high average for the day 
on inanimate targets, and remarked that 
he would not be afraid to let me shoot 
at his bare body at 40 yards—“ and,” said 
he, “you couldn’t scratch me with the 
shot! ” To prove that I could have hurt 
him some, I opened a cartridge and had 
him admit that it was loaded with Wood 
Powder ; then I had him step off 45 paces 
and good long ones they were. An 
empty sardine box was placed on a fence 
post at the end of the pacing and I drilled 
it through and through with at least a 
dozen shot, much to his disgust and my 
delight and that of his friends. The 
trouble was, this man had been shooting 
a smokeless powder out of a cylinder 
bore barrel and expected to get a close 
pattern. The Winchester pump-gun 
known as the riot gun is the gun for 
Brother Hunter, if he wants to shoot 
buckshot, and he’ll do more than scratch 
the target anywheres up to 60 yds. with 
the proper load. 


* * * * 


ELEVEN HUNDRED undismayed Demo- 
crats met in Baltimore recently, for the 
purpose of having a good time and lay- 
ing plans to defeat their friends of the 
other party and incidentally held a great 
banquet. Five hundred canvasback ducks 
were served among other eatables. Just 
think of it! Most of us are satisfied with 
plain chicken or turkey, unless Fortune 
be good to us and we get a day on the 
Flats and bag a pair of royal -bloods, be- 
ing entirely satisfied with red-heads or 
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bay black-heads if the choicer birds fail 
to materialize. The canvasback is so 
wary nowadays that silver or paper dol- 
lars are the best ammunition to procure 
a pair. To shoot for a day on the Sus- 
quehanna Flats costs enough to make it 
a sport for the rich man, and it is rare to 
kill a canvasback from the river blinds. 
When ducks could be killed in Bush 
River, with several others I was part 
owner of a shore on that stream, and, 
disgusted with having our blind swept 
away every winter by floating ice, one of 
our members invented a modification of 
the sink-box, in which two men could 
comfortably sit, instead of laying out at 
full length. This machine could not 
sink and was anchored quite a distance 
from shore, where an attendant was 
ready with a boat to pick up the dead 
birds. One morning, my partner fail- 
ing to show up, I took my place in the 
box with about 250 wooden decoys bob- 
bing about in front of me and waited 
patiently for ducks to decoy. There was 
a great raft of them feeding out in the 
middle, and sometimes, as a train thun- 
dered over the long bridge spanning the 
river, the whole raft would raise into the 
air with a roar of wings, only to settle 
down in the same space again in a few 
minutes. I whistled and prayed for wind 
but none came! so presently I dropped 
off asleep. Wakening with a start, I no- 
ticed one of the decoys (or what I 
thought was a decoy) slowly moving off 
and immediately decided that it was a 
live duck, which it proved to be. As I 
raised to shoot, it dove instead of flying, 
and as I sat down again a flock of about 
a dozen ducks suddenly swung over the 
decoys, made a beautiful curve and came 
in. Just as they dropped their feet to 
settle in the water, I got the head and 
neck of one over my sight, and as the 
report sounded the remaining ducks 
flared. Firing wildly, I was lucky 


enough to drop another only slightly 
wounded. Hearing the sounds of oars, I 
was surprised to see the colored at- 
tendant coming out at racing speed. 
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“Jump in, Boss!” he said excitedly; 
“ dem ducks was canvasbacks and dat big 
feller ain’t goin’ to be caught if he kin 
help it.” Naturally I jumped—grabbing 
a handful of cartridges as I left the box 
—and after the duck we went. Just as 
I was about to shoot, down he went— 
coming up a long ways off. The white 
ash oars again brought me within range. 
Down he went again, and, taking it for 
granted that the duck was trying to get 
to the main bunch, we pulled that way. 
Sure enough, when the slender neck and 
head of Mr. Duck showed, it was within 
20 yards of the boat and I took a snap- 
shot at it—the shot churning up the 
water where the head had been but was 
not. The bird was tiring now and his 
dives were shorter each time; so that, 
substituting a cartridge loaded with 
smaller shot, I finally killed it. The first 
one was killed dead and we picked it up 
on our return, making as pretty a pair 
of canvasbacks as any one could desire. 
They proved to be the only ducks killed 
that day and the only canvasbacks killed 
that season from our box. 


* * * * 


The use of the sling strap in rifle 
shooting is now recognized by all long- 
range shots as a necessity, and the sport- 
ing rifle, especially that shooting high- 
power cartridges, would be better fitted 
for straight shooting if the proper kind 
of a strap and swivels were added. In 
this connection I have been much inter- 
ested in the description of a number of 
rebuilt or rather built to order Spring- 
field rifles, published in another magazine 
by the noted sportsman writer, E. C. 
Crossman of Los Angeles. To my mind, 
if the .30 calibre rifle is desired, the pres- 
ent military arm comes mighty near being 
an excellent hunting rifle, just as it comes 
from the factory ; but competent mechan- 
ics, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Crossman, built these special rifles with 
additions of a nature intended to make 
them even better for sporting purposes 
than the original. The strap was re- 
tained, the men for whom the rifles were 
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intended being thoroughly conversant 
with its use, and as one of the rifles will 
go to Africa with Stewart Edward 
White, it is likely we will hear later what 
happened in his interviews with big game 
in the Dark Continent. Not only will 
the use of the strap afford a steadier grip 
of the rifle, but it can be used to carry the 
rifle on the trail—the method of attach- 
ing it to the swivels, for use in shooting, 
permitting the rifle to be carried with 
ease and at the same time the arm is 
ready for a quick shot when needed. 
* * * + 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE ama- 
teur trap-shots have each shot at 2,000 
or more targets during the season of 
1910, according to the records of the In- 
ter-State Association, and are eligible to 
compete in the special matches of that or- 
ganization. A half million targets would 
probably be close to the entire number 
of targets used by these men, in regular 
events, and as many cartridges—making 
an expenditure of nearly $20,000. Multi- 
ply this expenditure by the amounts spent 
by other amateurs who may not plunge 
quite so deeply, and it will show the 
great interest taken in the sport and a 
fairly good interest upon the amount in- 
vested in plants manufacturing ammu- 
nition, targets and guns. 

* + - * 

YEARS ago I read somewhere about 
the wonderful pistol shooting done by 
Frank Lord, a gentleman residing in New 
York, in the then famous Conlin’s gal- 
lery. It was related that Mr. Lord on a 
wager hung his expensive gold watch 
upon a frame and placed several shots 
through the ring without touching the 
knob with which it was wound. This 
was done with a Stevens single-shot pis- 
tol of .22 calibre, built upon a model 
which even now is called the Lord Model. 
The Bennett brothers, Ira Paine, and 
many other noted pistol shots used the 
Stevens pistols and for a long time these 
weapons had no rivals, The various 


models of rifles made by this firm have 
also been noted for their accuracy and 
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the latest model (known as the Hessian 
Model)—a semi-military rifle of .22 cali- 
bre—is in line with the general improve- 
ment in firearms of today. Mr. Hessian 
(for whom this rifle is named) is one of 
the best long-range shots in this country, 
and the Hessian rifle will appeal at once 
to those who have used the Stevens rifle 
and who did not like the lack of fore-end, 
which has been a great defect in giving 
nothing to grasp in the left hand but the 
barrel. The specifications of the new 
model are as follows: 28-inch round bar- 
rel; shotgun butt, checkered fore-end, 12 
inches long, 2 inches wide at the action 
end, and one and five-sixteenths inches 
wide at front end and 13% inches thick. 
Fitted with an interchangeable globe 
front-sight and a Lyman receiver sight 
with cup disc. Swivel and sling strap. 


* * * * 


THE latest edition of the Ideal Hand 
Book is out and should be in the hands 
of every sportsman who loads his own 
ammunition. It will be remembered that 
the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn., is now making the 
Ideal tools and keeping up the same high 
standard attained by the originator, J. 
H. Barlow. 

* + * * 


THEsE are busy days for our National 
Rifle Association, which is engineering 
three indoor leagues—one with 14 teams 
entered, shooting the rifle; one with 18 
school-boy teams, shooting the rifle; and 
a third with 24 teams, shooting the re- 
volver. All these teams shoot in their 
home galleries—the scores being for- 
warded to Washington, D. C., where they 
are tabulated. Nearly 600 men and boys 
hunting bullseyes indoors, without regard 
to the weather, and 56 Camp Fires where 
information and experiences are being 
exchanged every week! Who can esti- 
mate the interest that is going out from 
these shoots and drawing others into the 
game? If Andrew Carnegie would give 
the National Rifle Association an endow- 
ment of $500,000, and permit that or- 
ganization to use the money in develop- 
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ing rifle clubs all over the United States, 
he would do more for the cause of uni- 
versal peace than he will ever do with 
his money diverted as it is at present. If 
every boy of American birth were made 
a rifle shot, in five years time this coun- 
try would be one to let severely alone, 
and that I take it is what universal peace 
means. What is needed is the ability to 
“lick” any other country that wants to 
try the experiment of ruffling Uncle 
Sam’s feathers the wrong way. 


* * * x 


NorHING has yet come out of Mexico 
as to the “ gas borrowing ” principle rifle 
with which the troops of the Regular 
Army have been armed. This conflict is 
the first time in which modern arms of 
the self-loading type have had an oppor- 
tunity to be used in actual fighting, and 
those who are interested are waiting to 
learn how they have worked. All factory 
tests of this principle have been satis- 
factory, but factory tests have a fashion 
of smooth performance that fails to ma- 
terialize in a hot corner. Our own brand 
of this type of rifle is capable of being 
hand operated, in the event of the self- 
loading action going out of commission, 
and the only sure manner of testing such 
an action is to put it in the hands of a 
soldier and place him where he has an 
unlimited supply of ammunition and re- 
quire him to beat off an attack of the 
enemy. If he does not succeed in jam- 
ming the action or if the action fails to 
jam itself, it is all right. 


® e a x 


THE latest model of Maxim Silencer 
differs from its predecessors in being 
made to fit any rifle of the same calibre, 
without cutting any screw threads or 
making other mechanical change of the 
barrel. Heretofore, if any one desired a 
silencer for a military rifle, it was neces- 
sary to draw a rifle with it attached— 
thus adding the cost of the rifle to that 
of the silencer, but this model may be 
obtained by itself at a moderate cost. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 
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DOWN IN THE SUNK LANDS. 





Missouri is a wonderful State, and 
among her many marvels are the Sunk 
Lands in the extreme southeast corner 
of the commonwealth. These lands are 
principally in the counties of New Ma- 
drid, Pemiscot and Dunklin. Look at 
your map and you will notice that these 
counties make up a neck that should have 
become a part of Arkansas; but they did 
not for some reason, and now all Mis- 
souri is justly proud of this rich and pro- 
gressive section. In 1811 (now just 100 
years ago) there was an earthquake that 
affected all this part of the State, and 
when quiet was restored it was found 
that the whole section had settled down 
—some more, some less. The general 
result was to leave hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land covered with water 
of greater or less depth. Hence we have 
today vast tracts of timber land known 
as the Cypress Swamps—all densely 
timbered with cypress and sweet gum. 

I. had occasion during the month of 
January to make an extended business 
trip over this section, and, my business 
requiring stops at many of the towns 
within the Sunk Lands, I became ac- 
quainted with prevailing conditions. 
There is no finer agricultural land in the 
world than that part of this district which 
is above the overflow territory. Much 
of it that was worthless for farming ten 
years ago is now redeemed by dredging 
and is selling at from $25 to $100 an 
acre. The weather was mild and fhe 
wheat fields were green. The ever-green 
magnolias were a pleasing sight in mid- 
winter ; but the cypress and lowland for- 
ests were tall, leafless and forbidding. 

In this vast overflowed district the 
feathered tribes from the Frozen North 
find a congenial winter home. Ducks 
and geese may be found the whole win- 
ter, although some of them journey fur- 
ther south during any protracted cold 


spell, when the shallow waters are frozen 
over; but this rarely occurs. Along the 
railroads which cross and re-cross these 
swamps in almost every direction and at 
no great distance apart may be seen small 
villages or logging camps. The houses 
are built upon cypress piling from 3 to 
4 feet above high-water mark, and some 
of them are miles from any dry land. 
At such camps it is no uncommon thing 
to see numerous boats tied to the houses 
and stumps, and occasionally I saw boats 
with 50 or 100 lbs. of game fish in them. 
At other times I noticed hunters coming 
in with piles of ducks in the boats. Sev- 
eral times I saw men with a lot of coon 
skins swung over their shoulders on a 
stick, looking as if they had just arrived 
at the village from somewhere with their 
load. These men generally had on rub- 
ber clothing up to the waist. On the dry 
lands bird dogs were numerous and pre- 
dominant; but in the timbered swamps 
old-fashioned hounds were in evidence 
everywhere. Just how these hounds 
could trail a coon a long. distance in 
water from a foot to two feet deep, I 
could not understand; but I was assured 
that they could and did, and the pelts 
were in evidence. 

One day I was waiting in a railroad 
station for a train and noticed a hunter- 
looking man petting an old dilapidated 
hound in a corner. I walked over to him 
and saw that the dog was badly injured 
and he was complaining piteously as the 
kind-hearted master rubbed his right 
foreleg. I asked how the brave old dog 
got hurt. “ Well,” he said, “we have 
been down to Risco on the Frisco for 
about a week, coon hunting. Last night 
the dogs (there was another one sleeping 
in the corner) had a long run, and finally 
put up a monster old he coon. He took 
to a hole in a tree only a few feet from 
the ground, and before we could get to 
them they got the old fellow out and had 
an awful fight. You can see, stranger, 
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how old Lead is bit up. The other dog 
over there did not get hurt so badly. We 
are on our way back up home in Perry 
County.” I enquired what became of the 
coon, and he pointed to a bunch of 24 
pelts over on a seat and remarked that 
the top skin was “offen him.” He ex- 
plained that an old he coon on his back 
in a foot of water is a great problem for 
the bravest and most experienced hound, 
and I gathered that that was the reason 
poor old Lead was so gashed up. The 
brave old fellow looked like a total wreck. 
About this time—just as I was getting 
interested in the man and his story of 
how they fight—my train whistled; and 
the last I saw of him he was tenderly 
handing brave old Lead up to the man 
in the baggage car. Certainly Southeast 
Missouri affords a diversified field for 
the true sportsman. 
W. O. ATKESON. 





SOME PLEASANT MEMORIES. 





I am im receipt of a sample copy of 
Sports AFIELD. It is the October (1910) 
number, and reaches me in January. 
That is because I waited for a sample 
copy. I suppose it will get around 
sooner, now that the “plunks” are 
forthcoming. I have read your sample 
as Billy Lorimer reads the Bible, “ from 
kiver to kiver.” The first thing to catch 
my eye was Charles F. Allen’s article, 
The Men Who Died in the Alamo. 
Though an old subject, it is always a 
live one, and the man who wrote it has a 
genius for enhancing one’s interest in the 
lives of those heroic frontiersmen. But 
the thing that particularly held my atten- 
tion was an article on the Meridosia 
River in Illinois by Ross Kiner. I have 
not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with the author, but I have known 
the senior Kiner for many years. When 
I first knew him he was publishing a 
weekly paper and about one-half of it 
was taken up with eulogies of one Colonel 
Bub, which I imagine to be this same 
Ross Kiner. The balance of the senior’s 
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paper was devoted to news, gotten up in 
tid-bits of wisdom, and nonsense dressed 
up like clowns, and sent out by the versa- 
tile senior with such vigor that they cir- 
cled the globe before they quit going in 
some cases, and some of them, I think, 
are whizzing round yet. I remember, 
too, that when we had occasion for a 
baby carriage, we got one second-hand 
that was said to be the discard of Colonel 
Bub. 

But it was the Meridosia or ’Dosia 
Bottoms or again the Meridosia Swamps 
that caught my straying thoughts. I 
used to go wild-fowling there long years 
and years before there was any Colonel 
Bub. And the headache, too—how real- 
istic! I used to have the headache that 
way when I missed the mud-hens and 
the other fellow laughed. The cat, too, 
is another bit of superb realism. In the 
days I spent on that historic ground we 
used muzzle-loaders and there were no 
fixed charges. The pattern was on the 
wide track order and covered a vast area. 
Five drams and a stream of powder and 
a handful of shot was the usual load, and 
with this equipment I generally got home 
with the game, but the cat did eat up my 
fish. With the present-day choke-bore 
guns, fixed charges and scarcity of game, 
there is more excuse for headaches and 
cats. 

Kiner Senior was a great fisherman, 
too, in his day, and the cat nearly always 
got his fish—unless there was a fish mar- 
ket on the way home. I am inclined to 
think there was something genuine about 
that baby carriage affair, as our Colonel 
Bub (who rode in the same carriage) 
has become a mighty Nimrod. I re- 
member, too, that not so very long ago 
he went to a nearby bayou after ducks. 
I soon heard the report of his gun and 
started down to see the result. I soon 
met him, coming back in a white heat— 
fairly scorching the bushes as he passed. 
He did not have a headache. Oh, no! 
he was too mad. He explained that he 
had crept within 25 yds. of a closely 
packed flock of mallards, took deliberate 
aim at the centre of the flock, fired, and 
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never got a feather! He vowed he would 
not fire another gun as long as he lived. 
Curious to see how it happened, I went 
with him to the spot and at once solved 
the mystery. He had crept up behind a 
large log and had raised up only high 
enough to see above it. The charge of 
shot, traveling on a lower level than the 
line of sight, had buried itself in the solid 
oak. Seeing this, he promised to try 
again some day, and since then has man- 
aged to save a few fowl from the cat. 


tanned the hide we cut the pattern out 
of the buckskin and have it yet. If that 
second barrel had failed, we should have 
had a fearful time sitting up with a sick 
kid. 

Memories, memories, memories! I 
wonder if anyone ever noticed that the 
goblins of the Past are the fairies of To- 
day; the nightmares of Yesterday, the 
June dreams of Tomorrow. 

E. P. JAQUES. 

Seven Oaks Resort, Minn. 











RESULT OF A FORENOON’S HUNT IN NORTHERN WASHINGTON. 
Compliments of MORRIS H. CROCKETT, Okanogan County, Washington. 





There was a near tragedy very close to 
the same spot some time after. This 
time it was an antlered deer we had 
driven to his stand. The buck was com- 
ing almost straight toward him and at 
10 yards he fired. A small oak caught 
the entire charge. Luckily, the second 
load of buckshot had steam enough be- 
hind them to cut off a smaller bush and 
make an effective pattern on the buck’s 
ribs at a range of 10 feet. When we 


IN THE CASCADE RANGE. 





Dear Sports AFIELD: The enclosed 
photo shows the result of a day of sane 
hunting. Leaving home at 7 a. m., we 
arrived on the hunting ground about 
9:30. We had the three mule deer shown 
in the picture and were packing them out 
by 1:30. Our closest shooting was done 
at about 400 yards. We used .30-30 Win- 
chester carbines, and counted—shooting 
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in unison on the third count. This all 

took place among the foothills of the Cas- 

cades in North Central Washington. 
Morris H. Crockett. 
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CITY AGRONOMISTS AND SNAKES. 





Just now there are other interesting 
things in the Ozark Mountains, besides 
scenery, good hunting and fishing, fine 
springs, and ozone. The new sights are 
the city Agronomists—which same is 
their way of saying farmers—who are 
flocking to the hills in great numbers, in 
search of the simple life and a chance to 
revolutionize agriculture. You bet! 
The majority of them come to the coun- 
try knowing all about farming, and 
bringing along large packages of advice 
about scientific methods which they are 
not a bit bashful about handing to the 
grizzled natives, who have spent their 
lives on the soil, studying how to get the 
best returns from it in sunshine and rain. 
This is not a knock. No, indeed! But 
I have to make a few preliminary re- 
marks, so you will understand how the 
snake happened to crawl into the story. 

After the city agronomist has discov- 
ered that you cannot cut a very large 
meadow with a lawn mower; that the 
proper way to put the harness on the 
horse is not upside down; that landscape 
gardening does not provide the table with 
vegetables, he is ready to take, not give, 
advice. And thereafter he becomes a 
useful citizen, if he does not return to 
the city. One such agronomist pitched 
his tent in our peaceful community last 
spring, adding a large ray of sunshine to 
our lives. I will call him Jones (which 
is not his name), because I do not want 
to have trouble with him if he should 
happen to see this. Consequently, you 
must realize that what I am going to tell 
is “the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth ”’—which is what usu- 
ally makes men peevish and starts them 
on the war path. 

The next thing Mr. Jones did, after 
buying his farm and building a bunga- 
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low on a high hill, was to get a coop of 
laying hens and a milk cow. A week 
after the chickens had been introduced 
to their new home, a monster blacksnake 
was seen on the premises. It got away 
before the Jones family could decide on 
a line of attack, and after that it was 
frequently seen; but it was very sly and 
serpentwise, managing to escape into 
some one of the many holes in the 
ground under the walls of the old log 
chicken house. Presently the egg crop, 
gathered at night, began to show a de- 
cided falling off, in spite of the fact that 
during the day the hens cackled as joy- 
fully as usual. That set Mr. Jones to 
thinking, with the result that he ordered 
his son William to go in quest of eggs 
every time a chicken cackled. It kept 
Willie busier than a cranberry merchant 
the day before Thanksgiving, but there 
was a big increase in the egg harvest 
for three days; at the end of which period 
the snake, goaded to desperation by hun- 
ger, started an investigation on its own 
hook—rushing out from its hiding place 
to see what was doing every time’a hen 
would let out a glad cackle. To be sure, 
that would bring Willie and the snake to 
the same spot at the same time. Now, 
any country lad can tell you that when 
snakes, particularly blacksnakes, find out 
that a boy is afraid of them, they become 
great bluffers, and right here is where 
this snake showed it had sense. Every 
time a hen would call it and Willie to- 
gether, it would dash at him, hissing 
and darting out its forked red tongue, 
which would send him back to the house 
in a mighty hurry for help. When 
father and son, armed with strong clubs, 
would sally forth to the chicken house, 
the snake would not be in evidence; also 
the fresh egg which Willie had forgotten 
to gather would be missing. Hoping to 
starve the snake off the premises, since 
he could not get a chance to whack it on 
the head with a club, Mr. Jones sold his 
flock of chickens, and this is the place 
where the cow walks into the narrative. 
She had been peacefully grazing in the 
pasture to the east of the barn, coming 
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home night and morning to give a gallon 
and a half of rich milk, before the chick- 
ens started to market, but after that the 
snake disappeared from the hen house, 
and then the cow formed the habit of 
never being at the lot gate at milking 
time. The yield of milk began showing 
a daily decrease, which was very extraor- 
dinary, since the cow seemed to enjoy 
excellent health. Mr. Jones studied the 
situation from every possible angle, while 
the milk supply dropped to the point 
where the family was forced to buy but- 
ter and cream, and, as a last stab at tine 
mystery, he ordered his son to do the 
milking an hour earlier than usual in 
the morning—thinking perhaps that the 
cow was holding back her milk so that 
she could get quickly back to the pas- 
ture, 

Accordingly, the next day, Willie was 
pried loose from his couch at daylight 
and set forth, whistling “ Take Me Back 
to Herald Square!” But when he 
reached the cow-lot gate he lost the tune 
entirely—for there lay the cow on the 
ground, on her side, while an enormous 
blacksnake tugged away, doing calf duty. 
With a cry of terror Willie dropped the 
milk pails and fled to the house for his 
father. Realizing that it was time to be 
moving, the snake started to make its 
get-away to the barn, where it had estab- 
lished its residence to be near the cow lot, 
but it was too full of milk to make any 
headway and Mr. Jones overtook and 
slew it, demonstrating that no animal 
should get too full of any one thing if it 
expects to live and be happy. Thus was 
the perplexing milk mystery solved. The 
snake had been doing the milking before 
Willie got up, which seemed to please 
the cow; for it gave her a chance to get 
away to the pasture early and explained 
why he had to drive her up at milking 
time. 

“ Now, if I had heard this story while 
in the city,” admitted Mr. Jones, “I 
would have set it down as the work of a 
Nature faker, but I now see that I did 
the country correspondents and myself 
a great injustice by skipping the Nature 


stories in the papers, for no doubt I 
missed many refreshing incidents that 
would have caused me to be on the look- 
out for just what has happened to us.” 

Said one of our leading native philoso- 
phers, after the boys had returned from a 
visit to the Jones farm where they went 
to look at the cow, view the dead snake 
and examine every inch of the spot where 
it met its end: “ You never can tell what 
a snake’s going to do next, especially 
blacksnakes. Last summer, when I went 
up to town, I brought home a small bot- 
tle of the stuff St. Paul recommends for 
the sake of the stomach. I took it out in 
the field where I was cutting hedge and 
set it down in the shade of a persimmon 
bush. Then I went on cutting hedge 
until I stuck a thorn in my finger and 
happened to remember the bottle, and 
rushed over to the bush to see whether 
the sun hadn’t moved around and was 
shining on it. Well, you can shoot me 
with a cannon ball, if there wasn’t the 
biggest blacksnake I’d ever seen up to 
that time sitting on the lower limbs of 
that bush, and durned if I didn’t have to 
kill it before I could move the bottle 
around in the shade. 

Cartes U. BECKER. 


A LETTER FROM CROCUS. 








First of all, I want to beg the Sports 
Afield Family’s pardon for my long 
silence; but I have moved some since 
writing you last—which was about & 
year ago, when I wrote from Santa Bar- 
bara about the fine shooting and fishing 
to be enjoyed in Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia. 

Leaving Santa Barbara in January, 
1910, I went to Los Angeles, to attend 
the first Aviation Meet on the Coast. I 
was deeply impressed with the Bird-Man 
and mentally saw how flying machines 
might affect the sportsman of the future; 
for on this occasion I saw Paulhan sail 
all around a bunch of turkey buzzards 
that happened to be soaring about. I 
thought that guns and automobiles would 
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soon go to the scrap-iron pile; for in the 
future all a sportsman need do, would 
be to take a wireless message at the top 
of his own home, from a friend at the 
shooting grounds, to the effect that a 
large bunch of geese or ducks were on 
wing; order out his swiftest aeroplane, 
arm himself with a long-handled net, take 
his bearings and sail in pursuit of the 
wild-fowl ; and, once in their midst, scoop 
them into his net as easily as if they 
were so many butterflies. Now, this may 
read like a dream, but I fully believe it 
will be the sport of the future. 

After the greatest sight of my life, I 
went by steamer to San Francisco, arriv- 
ing there a few days before the Nelson- 
Wolgast go. Soon after, I went to Reno, 
Nevada, where I stayed until May and 
had some grand trout fishing; saw Piute 
Poker played and other sights on the 
banks of the Truckee. Returning ‘to 
Frisco, I went to Fort Bragg, up among 
the giant redwoods, early in May. Went 
by way of Santa Rosa and Ukiah to 
Willitts, where we took the stage to 
Alpine (Shacktown) and on by a dickey 
railroad to Fort Bragg. Nearly 25 years 
ago, my partner and I had tramped over 
about the same route, looking about, as 
cruisers, at the redwoods. But that is 
another story. While up there I had 
some fine trout fishing and deer hunting 
in July at Manchester’s Ranch on Ten 
Mile. Of which more anon. 

Returning to Frisco in August, I con- 
cluded to start on a trip around the 
world, and sailed on the steamship Man- 
churia Sept. 27 last—arriving here, at 
Honolulu, on Oct. 3, 1910, after a pleas- 
ant voyage. There’s surely nothing new 
under the sun nowadays, as we on ship- 
board heard the news by wireless from 
the mainland and other places. I am so 
charmed with Honolulu that I am delay- 
ing going on. There are many pleasant 
things about Honolulu, but not much for 
a sportsman, except possibly the fishing, 
which does not seem to be indulged in 
much by rod and reel anglers, although 
the Aquarium is a world’s wonder. 
After seeing the 200 odd-shaped many- 
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hued specimens of fishes and crabs kept 
there, a fellow is liable to “ see things ” 
in his dreams. I have tramped some 
over the hills, but see but little animal or 
bird life here. What they call the turtle 
dove here looks more like the old-time 
wild pigeon to me than a California 
dove. And now, children of the great 
Sports Afield Family, get out your “ jog- 
raphies” and follow me. From here I 
go to Japan early this spring. Want to 
stay in Japan a half-year; then on to 
Hong Kong, China; thence to Manila, 
U. S. A. I expect to tarry quite a long 
time in the Philippines. Wishing all 
readers of Sports AFIELD the best of 
health and good fortune during 1911, I 
am, with Aloha! to all, Sincerely yours, 
Geo. C. SHarp (“Crocus”). 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 





CONCERNING WILD PIGEONS. 


An article in the December Sports 
AFIELD says that the wild pigeons were 
not seen after 1873 or were practically 
extinct at that time in the Mississippi 
Valley. Now, I want to say that I have 
shot a good many wild pigeons along the 
bluffs near the mouth of Pecatonica 
River in Winnebago County, Illinois, and 
in 1873 I was 5 years old or under. When 
I shot the pigeons, it was at least as late 
as 1880 or ’81, as I must have been 
about 14 years old, and I remember 
shooting 2 or 3 seasons at them. At that 
time there were no more enormous 
flocks, but they came in flocks and a 
hunter could shoot a good bag of them 
in a day. I can remember when they 
came in clouds, but it was long before I 
was big enough to get into them with 
a gun. H. M. Wippowson. 








For carrying .22 calibre cartridges, 
send to Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. 
Y. City, and get one of the old-time 
leather cap boxes, used during the Civil 
War. Remove the wool lining and run 


the waist belt through the loops. It will 
carry a whole box of Shorts, and the 
cover can be buttoned so that nothing 
can get in or out. 
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IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


There is no doubt that the best big game hunt- 
ing and trout fishing to be found in this country 
today is adjacent hereto. That is, one can go any 
time within 40 or 50 miles and get his limit on 
deer or trout; there are also lots of bear near 
here, as it is close to the Bitter Root Range in 
Idaho—the same having been a game paradise as 
far back as the memory of man runneth on matters 
spertsmanly inclined. It is all good game terri- 
tory. There are geese, ducks, rabbits (jack, snow- 
shoe and cottontail), wolves, coyotes, deer, bear, 
elk, sheep, prairie-chickens, mountain grouse, quail 
and a whole lot of other small venison that would 
warm the heart of any sportsman. Then, the 
other side of the Bitter Root Range—over in 
Montana—one strikes the Gallatin Valley. Ever 
hear of that place? It is one of the few good 
spots left—and trout! Get off at Sixteen and 
fish dowu to Three Forks, and you will need a 
wagon to haul your catch. To reach the choice 
spots in the Bitter Roots, one should pack in from 
Plummer, St. Joe, St. Marie’s or any one of the 
new towns that have sprung up through here in the 
past few years. One can make good connections 
to these places from Spokane, which same is a 
good fitting-out town. Cur d’Aléne is also a 
good town to supply from, lying close to the heart 
of the game and fish districts. The number of 
bear killed there last season is amazing; but these 
animals, as well as the deer and other inhabitants 
of the weods, were driven from their usual haunts 
the past fall by the forest fires that ranged in the 
very heart of the game haunts and drove all the 
animals out—not only to save themselves from 
being burned alive but also to seek forage. They 
were scattered all over the mountain valleys and 
the bears (some of them) frequented the ranchers’ 
precincts and feasted on young porkers, home- 
grown vegetables and the like until they were satis- 
fied or killed. Also the deer were found every- 
where but not in the accustomed places. Sports- 
men were up in the air at first until they found 
they could kill the limit nearly any place; and so, 
instead of pitching permanent camp and confining 
their operations to one territory, they scattered 
and hunted on ground from day to day, while fol- 
lowing the pack train in temporary camps. 

The goose and duck shooting at all the lakes 
was extraordinarily good and even now at Rock 
Lake in Whitman County, Wash., birds are plenti- 
ful and good bags are brought in every week. 
Also the fishing up near St. Marie’s, Idaho, is fine 
right now—several men bringing in 60 Ibs. (the 
limit) one day last week. I do not yet understand 
how this winter fishing is performed, but have no 
doubt that, while it gets the fish, still it must be 
some method that a sportsman would decline to 
follow unless actually in need of the meat. 

Reverting back to the Gallatin Valley in Mon- 
tana, this is north of Yellowstone Park in good 
elk, deer, antelope and sheep country; also the 
smaller animals of the plains and mountains pre- 
vail here, but not in as great numbers as in years 
goneby; still, there are enough left for a modest 
man and he should have no trouble in leaving a 


few for seed. Three Forks, Bozeman and Missoula 

are all good starting points and one should go by 

pack train. E. K. STEDMAN. 
Malden, Wash. 
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REGULAR ARMY VS. NATIONAL GUARD. 





At the recent matches at Camp Perry, the teams 
and individual members of the Regular Army had 
things pretty much their own way, and this gives 
room to question the advisability of placing our 
citizen soldiers in competition with the regulars. 
it looks a great deal like putting the amateur ball 
player against the professional, for to say that 
the regular army soldier is a professional is cor- 
rect, while to place the militiaman in the amateur 
class is no more than proper. The regular soldier 
does nothing but practice drilling and shooting, 
except for a few other details of routine duty, and 
the best shots are always favored and given every 
opportunity to practice and perfect their skill with 
the: rifle. The militiaman, on the other hand, has 
but little practice, and most of that only in the 
summer time, when he goes out to the range maybe 
once a month for practice. Of course every one 
is proud of the regular soldier, and proud to 
know that he can shoot all around our militiaman, 
and we would be ashamed of him if he could not, 
but doesn’t it appeal to you that if our amateur 
soldiers had a chance to compete only with men 
in their class, that they would all enter with more 
of the spirit to do or die? 

While at Camp Perry, writes T. M. Watkins in 
the Sportsman’s Review, I talked with a great 
many of the members of the State teams; in every 
instance the men spoke as if it was simply a case 
of who would come next to the regulars, and on 
account of this feeling I made it a special point 
to watch the regulars and compare them with the 
militiamen, and when I had seen the systematic 
way in which they went about, the way in which 
each pair worked together, and the way in which 
their officers coached their men, I felt as the mem- 
bers of the militia teams felt, that it was simply 
a case of who was going to come next to the 
regulars. 

In separating the regular troops from the mili- 
tiamen, I am not in favor of cutting the regulars 
off from a chance to compete for honors on the tar- 
get range; but I do believe that it would be better 
for all concerned if the regulars hada series of 
matches in which only regulars could compete, and 
the militiamen had a series for only militiamen and 
civilian clubs; while in the individual matches 
every one should have a chance, for in these 
matches I believe that there are men who can 
hold their own with any regular army man. 

The regulars have got to have one thing said for 
them, and that is, If they outshot their brethren 
in the amateur class, it was only through their 
superior training, for they took no unfair means 
of doing it, and the way in which I have seen 
regular troops and officers advising their brothers 
in the militia shows that they wanted to teach 
those who do not have their advantages on the 
target ranges. 
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THE COMING SOUTHERN HANDICAP. 


The decision of the Inter-State Association to 
hold the next Southern Handicap at Charlotte, N. 
C., will cause such a gathering of shooters as no 
Carolina city has ever before entertained and will 
be the means of awakening a love for trapshooting 
in a section where every boy over 12 is a shooter— 
and a good one too. Every regular attendant at 
registered shoots, east of the Mississippi, has had 
the Charlotte Gun Club in mind when figuring on 
high average, for he was fairly certain that that 
club would be represented by Nuchols, Crayton, 
Todd or Bates, and averages must be high indeed 
to escape that squad. Aided by all the ammunition 
men who did not take to the tall timbers, the Gun 
Club is reaching out to bring to Charlotte every 
available shooter. The canvass is being carefully 
planned and should result in an attendance equal 
to that at any Southern Handicap held in recent 
years. The club has secured the Fair Grounds for 
the shoot and this will make the location ideal. 
The grounds are a little over 2 miles from the 
hotels and are easily reached by trolley. The office 
will be well taken care of and the shoot run on a 
fast schedule, with no breaks. The money will be 
divided on the Squires Money Back system. This 
system is now official and will cause many shooters 












to go through the program who might, otherwise, 
not feel able to do so. 

Charlotte itself will prove a treat to the visitors. 
It was named for Queen Charlotte of England, and 
the Queen’s Museum stood where the Court House 
now stands. The connection between these two 
facts is obscure but still there; however, the 
museum is not. On the 20th of May, 1775, the 
stout burghers—they should have been stout, 
whether they were or not, for they lived in the 
finest climate in the world (ask any Charlotte 
man)—met at the Court House and served notice 
upon King George III. that he was no longer to 
consider himself the boss of that region. In doing 
this, they anticipated the still stouter burghers of 
Philadelphia by over a year and gave them a model. 

Before reaching Charlotte, the traveler gradually 
assimilates the idea that Charlotte is a dry town. 
This idea is greatly strengthened by the sight of 
humerous signs in the vicinity of the depot, indi- 
cating that Near Beer, Ni-Beer, Beerine and such 
like are for sale in the sign decorated stores. Do 
not try to learn what all these beverages are until 
after the shoot. No one really knows what they 
are—least of all the police; but they interfere with 
shooting. The entrance street is broad and well 
paved and shaded with trees like those under which 
Pocahontas and John Smith flirted, and under 
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AFIELD. 


which Uncas, Hiawatha and their friends took 
their Sunday afternoon strolls and such as are 
seldom seen by latter-day men. There is the. old 
Mint, now an assay office, where Carolina gold 
used to be made into dollars and where the gold is 
now assayed; then the Post-office and the site of 
the new Y. W. C. A.; the Manufacturers’ Club, the 
large park and church of the Presbyterian elect 
and the Selwyn Hotel. It is a matter of fact that 
Charlotte is only one night’s run from any old 
place, and the genial Secretary of the Greater 
Charlotte Club will prove this to you with one hand 
tied behind his back. Seriously, the shoot will be 
well worth while. The Charlotte Gun Club worked 
for this shoot and intends to make it a success. It 
will be well managed, your convenience will be a 
matter of interest to others than yourself, and if 
you do come you will be one of from 200 to 300 
satisfied, happy shooters. Saturday, May 6, and 
Monday, the 8th, will be practice days—the shoot 
proper being held on May 9, 10 and 11. 


ee 


ALIEN LAW-BREAEKERS IN ILLINOIS. 





Rabbits are now scarcer here than I ever saw 
them—not one where we once could find a dozen. 
Foreign hunters—Hungarians and Italians—are 





everywhere. Eight were on our place today and 
only one of them had a license. I saw eleven in 
another bunch—all of them had rabbits, but I 
doubt if there was a license in the lot. It is unjust 
to an American citizen that he must pay for a 
license and always carry it with him when hunting, 
while these irresponsible foreigners are unmolested. 
I have never yet seen the game warden of this 
district outside our town limits. Maybe wardens 
hibernate during the close season. If I held such 
an office, I would try to deserve the name. What 
are wardens for? To let Dagoes hunt as they 
please, and see that a citizen has a license when he 
goes afield? I dislike to be a kicker, but it makes 
me sore to see such injustice. It is time some one 
was looking into the matter. Wake up, boys! and 
see that foreigners are made to obey the law as 
diligently as we ourselves do. W. B. Barrtice. 
Seneca, Ill. 
———__--——~P---  - 


We illustrate herewith a new model Stevens rifle 
—the high-power repeater No. 425. While a ham- 
mer gun, this rifle has some of the advantages of 
the hammerless type, in that a solid wall of steel 
is interposed between the eye and the breech bolt 
when the rifle is locked. At the same time it pos- 
sesses the great advantage of the hammer gun, in 
that the shooter is always sure just what he is 
doing. Made in .25, .30-30, .32 and .35 calibres. 
Weight, about 7 Ibs. For descriptive folder, ad- 
dress Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 
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